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NEWS 


HERE have been one or two important modifications in the 
Land Bill during the week,—though more important, we 
believe, in their effect on parties, than in the change they really 
make in the working of the Bill. The first of these is the an- 
nouncement that the Government will not object to let the land- 
lords apply at once to the Court to declare their rent fair,—a 
change which Mr. Gladstone raaintains, and as we believe truly, 
to be a change of form, and not of substance, since the landlord 
always had the means of getting the judgment of the Court on 
any proposal, either of his own or of the tenant. Further, he 
agreed to make the second subsection of Clause 3,—by which the 
landlord who raises his rent so as to depreciate the selling value 
of the tenant-right, pays an equivalent for that depreciation of 
value,—apply only to “future” tenancies, 7.e., to tenancies 
nét derived in unbroken succession from tenants holding at the 
time of the passing of the Act. He also declared that “ the 
question of leaseholders would require consideration during the 
progress of the Bill,” and that he did not think farmers should 
cease to be “ present tenants ’—i.e., should cease to have the right 
of applying to the Court to fix a fair rent—simply because they 
happen to be in arrear at the time of the Bill passing. In 
other words, such arrears must not furnish a ground for 
exempting the case of the tenant in arrear from the protection 
accorded to “‘ present tenancies.” He added, on Monday, that 
he had no “ unfavourable bias” on the subject of the mode of 
dealing with arrears, but that it could only be properly dealt 
with by a completely new clause. Mr. Gladstone’s notice that 
he will withdraw the special considerations as regards the 
tenant’s interest submitted to the notice of the Court for the 
determination of a “fair rent,” in Clause 7, has created much 
needless alarm in Ireland, as we have elsewhere argued. 


Mr. P. J. Smyth, M.P., has told the Irish people, in a letter 
referring to the prisoners in Kilmainham, that the first duty of 
the Irish Members is to get the Land Bill through the House 
of Commons. “I regard it,” he says, “as a great and splendid 
measure... ... There are amendments which I should like 
to see made, and it is possible that they may be made; but 
amendments or no amendments, this is a great Bill, based on 
the truest principles of tenant-right, and it will prove to be an 
enormous boon to our country.” If there were many more 
Irish Members as outspoken and honest as Mr. P. J. Smyth, 
we should have had this Bill an Act by this time, and no 
Coercion Act to injure its effect. 








OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 





A deplorable riot has occurred at Marseilles. On Friday 
week, some troops returned from Tunis were marching through 
Marseilles, under the command of General Vincendon, and 
amidst general shouts of triumph, when a gentleman on the 
balcony of the Italian Club hissed. General Vincendon bowed 
ironical thanks, but the mob insisted that the Italian escutcheon 
on the Club should be taken down. This was done, and the 





In spite, therefore, of the efforts of the leaders of the Unions, 
who preached about fraternity, and were obeyed by the better 
workmen, large mobs began to form, the expulsion of the Italians 
was demanded from the masters, dozens of men were thrown into 
the harbour and the canal, and the authorities were com- 
pelled to encamp soldiers in the principal streets. The total 
of killed is believed to have been only four or five, but some 
scores have been sent into hospital. By the latest accounts, 
the city was quiet, but the Italians were leaving in consider- 
able numbers. The magistrates appear to be punishing ring- 
leaders with impartiality, and the French Government has 
directed that order should be strictly maintained. 


The riots have excited great feeling in Italy, where it is 
believed that Italians in France receive insufficient protection. 
Meetings have been held in Rome, Naples, Florence, Palermo, 
and Turin, to denounce the French, and the journals talk loudly 
of the weakness of Government. One paper even advocates 
war, and “The honour of Italy” has been adopted as a cry 
against the Government all through the peninsula. The 
Government is, however, strictly moderate; orders have been 
sent to the Consuls in French cities to pacify the Italians, and 
the most determined measures have been adopted to prevent 
public meetings against France. In Turin, where a mass 
meeting had been summoned, and where the feeling was 
exceptionally strong, the streets were filled with soldiers, 
and the people summoned to disperse in the most rigorous 
fashion. The Ministers exhort the people to be calm, but 
even the Republicans are excited against the French, and 
the newspapers advocate a Germanalliance. So far as appears, 
nothing has occurred for which Italy could demand reparation, 
the magistracy in Marseilles protecting and punishing both 
races alike. 


M. St. Hilaire has issued another diplomatic circular upon 
the Tunis question, the object of which, apparenily, is to mis- 
represent everything that has occurred. The French Foreign 
Minister declares that France entered Tunis only to punish 
the Kroumirs, and liberate the Bey from a party who 
desired to vex and humiliate France, and so threaten 
the safety of Algeria. She therefore “repressed” the Tunisian 
tribes, and formed a “ durable alliance with the Bey.” France 
“wishes neither annexation nor conquest,” but only “ to assist 
Tunis, by her enlightened co-operation, in more and more 
assimilating the advantages of civilisation.” ‘The “only 
principle inspiring French policy is the maintenance of peace.” 
“ As nobody in the world can doubt that France would imme- 
diately take up arms, if care for her honour or her interests re- 
quired it, so she has no embarrassment in declaring that she 
intends to settle amicably all the international questions in which 
reason can be heard, instead of force.’ Clearly M. St. Hilaire is 
penetrated, like Lord Beaconsfield, with the idea that with “ words 
you govern men.” M. St. Hilaire would, we suppose, call the 
defeat and capture of an ironclad an amicable settlement of a 
Naval difference ; and if he saw a lion eat a sheep, would affirm 
that the lion had made a “durable alliance with the mutton.” 
France is welcome to Tunis, if she will leave Italy alone; but 
there is something sickening about all this pretence, put for- 
ward for the pleasure of putting itforward. A Republicshould 
be above lying, at least. 


Lord Granville on Tuesday gave an explanation of the crisis 
in Bulgaria almost identical with that which appeared in our 
own columns. He said that in the opinion of Mr. Lascelles, the 
British representative at Sofia, whois respected by both parties, 
the Constitution left so little power to the Executive that there 
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was practically no Government at all, though the revenue had 
doubled, and he was therefore favourable to a revision of the Con- 
stitution. For himself, he thought a revision might be beneficial, 
but would advise a compromise, and held that the Prince should 
not resign in such acrisis. As the time for the elections, June 26th, 
approaches, rumours that the Prince will succeed become more 
numerous, and the violence of the parties increases. Three Depu- 
ties on the Liberal side have recently been stabbed, two of them 
mortally. It is stated, we believe truly, that no judgment as 
to the vote can be accurately formed until the Assembly meets, 
on 13th July, as half the Deputies will come up unpledged to 
inquire for themselves. Some compromise has probably been 
decided on, as General Ehrnroth has resigned, and quitted the 
Principality. 





M. Jules Ferry has made a speech at Epinal,in which he has 
suggested an election cry that would have delighted Mr. Taper 
and Mr. Tadpole, had those gentlemen been French election- 
eerers ;—it is, “ Ni révision, ni division !’’—* Neither revision of 
the Constitution, nor division of the party.” That is all very 
well, but, coming from M. Jules Ferry, it is a little feeble. 
Those who cry for revision of the Constitution, at least up to 
the point of asking for Scrutin de Liste, do so in great measure 
because they desire to attenuate the stubborn resistance offered 
to such violent and foolish measures as M. Jules Ferry’s own law 
of religious persecution. It is not for the man who has himself 
caused so much “division of the party” to cry out against a 
revision of the Constitution which would do something, it is 
supposed, to crush the Moderates. Having carried out the ex- 
tremist policy on religious questions, M. Ferry now desires to 
pose as a sober moderate, who throws his weight into the scale 
against the active party. M. Jules Ferry will hardly make a 
brilliant success, in this attempt to reap the credit both of 
ostentatious persecution and of ostentatious moderation. 


The accounts from Russia grow bewildering. It is said that 
another party has sprung up, which differs both from the 
Nihilists and the Revolutionary Committee, and will make war 
on the autocracy by propagandism among the people, and not 
by assassination. It recently informed the Czar, in a printed 
letter, that he need not fear any longer, for owing to his mea- 
sures, Russia was getting ripe for a revolution. Two sets of 
ominous facts have been published this week. One is, that 
before the Imperial family went to Peterhof, information was 
received which induced the police to search the Imperial yacht. 
Three officers were found in possession of dynamite bombs, and 
it was deemed necessary to make a complete change in the per- 
sonnel of the ship. Another, very imperfectly reported, is that 
very extensive arrests indeed have been made among the 
soldiery. It is quite certain that while the Czar and his family 
are not so alarmed as is reported, and submit to their virtual 
imprisonment with something of grim humour, they are con- 
vinced that their lives, especially the Emperor’s, are seriously 
and immediately threatened. He is, in fact, in as much danger 
as an Irish landlord who has evicted a non-paying tenant. 


The Speaker has decided that a Member for Parliament is 
justified in refusing to present a petition which appears to 
imply that the House of Commons has done that which is 
illegal; but he has not decided, as had been stated, that a 
Member has no right to present a petition containing an im- 
plication to the same effect. The question arose on a petition 
sent to the Member for Greenwich by a constituent, in which 
the House is prayed to remove the obstacle interposed between 
Mr. Bradlaugh and his obedience to the law, and wherein it is 
asserted, by implication of course, that in refusing to let Mr. 
Bradlaugh take his seat, the House has encouraged disobedience to 
thelaw. We do not quite understand, however, why it should be 
even a sufficient ground for refusing to present a petition, that 
an opinion is respectfully implied in it that the House did en- 
courage disobedience to the law. That was the opinion openly 
expressed not only by the Prime Minister himself, but by a very 
large minority of the House of Commons. And we cannot 
understand why it should be held sufficient ground for refusing 
to present to the House the prayer of any English citizens,—it 
respectfully expressed,—that they hold the same view on this 
subject as the Prime Minister and a very large proportion of 
his followers. Surely Mr. Brand took a very contracted view 
of the right of petition, when he came to this strange decision. 


Mr. Pease moved, on Wednesday, the second reading of the 
Capital Punishment Abolition Bill, advancing the very worst 





Ps rics, 
argument of which we ever heard for his case,—namely, that 


very few of those condemned to death for murder belone to th 
criminal class proper. Well, what does that show P? It te 
surely that the criminal class proper have a very al 
dread of the‘penalty now inflicted on murderers, and very seldom 
incur it, though there is no class more likely to experience the 
temptation to murder than those who are habitually breakin 
the law. Mr. Cropper’s argument, that we so often peal 
rather for the result of the crime than for the crime itself, that, 
we punish an intending murderer of the very worst class lesg 
severely if he does not succeed, than we doa half-intending 
murderer who unfortunately does succeed, is a better objection ; 
only, the remedy for that is to include amongst the crimes punish. 
able by a capital sentence the more bloodthirsty and grave of 
the attempts to murder,—they often deserve it far more richly 
than actual murders,—and not to repeal the sentence of death 
as the penalty for all deliberate and intentional murders, 
The second reading was rejected, by a majority of 96 (175 
against 79). 


The German elections are fixed for September, and it is re 
ported that the struggle will be unusually keen. The object of 
both parties will be to win the workmen, who, it is stated, in 
spite of the promises made them, will decide againt the Govern. 
ment. Unfortunately, the old difficulty of the Liberals, that of 
being united among themselves, is not yet overcome. Half of 
the Protestants and sceptics want Liberalism, plus Bismarck, 
which they cannot have; while the other half will sacri- 
fice anything, rather than give Catholicism fair-play. The 
Catholic Liberals, again, think that if they join the 
body of the party, Bismarck will sharpen the Falk Laws; 
while the Liberals will not voluntarily relax them. The 
elections are sure, therefore, to yield at least four Liberab 
parties, who will have the greatest difficulty in uniting. There 
are those who will follow the Chancellor to any point; those: 
who will resist him till he threatens to resign; those who will’ 
let him resign; and thé Catholics. The Prince will, therefore, 
be able to play off the fractions as before, and nothing will be 
accomplished, except the few things upon which he is so deter- 
mined that the first and second fractions will join the Govern. 
ment party. 

We do not at all like the Treasury Minute about the Tele- 
graph Clerks. ‘Their grievances are, it is true, redressed, they 
are granted the same pay as the sorting clerks, their night- 
work is reduced by an hour, and their overtime is to be caleu- 
lated as they asked; but the Treasury is angry, almost spiteful, 
at being forced to yield, talks of the telegraphists threatening to: 
use their voting-power, and directs that the new scale shall not 
be granted in any office which shall take part in any agitation. 
That is unfair. It is an open question, and a very serious one, 
whether it would not be good for the State to disfranchise the 
Civil Service of the Crown, lest Treasury bribes to them should 
affect elections; but it is absurd to threaten these poor clerks,. 
who, till the law is altered, have as much right to “agitate” 
in any legal way as anybody else. Mr. O'Donnell talked non- 
sense about the circular being a breach of privilege; but it is 
truc that the lower grades of the Civil Service are the Queen’s 
subjects, like others, and entitled to grumble, if they are dis- 
contented. If a particular office worries the Treasury or the 
Department too much, dismiss the clerks; but let them talk, 
and meet, and write to the J'imes—as, for example, the School- 
masters do. Are the women to complain, and not the men, 
because the women are not voters ? 

Mr. O’Donnell, on Thursday, brought a very grave question 
to the notice of the House. He asked if Lord Hartington was 
aware that the death-rate in some of the gaols of Bengal had 
risen in 1880 to 220 and 280, and even in one case 360 per 1,000; 
that this was due to insufficient diet, and that 8,223 prisoners 
had been flogged for insufficient work. Lord Hartington, im 
reply, admitted and regretted the facts, and stated that he had 
called the attention of the Government of India to them, which 
in its turn had ordered all floggings to be reported, and a special 
inquiry to be made into the spare diet. Lord Hartington should 
write more sharply. This horrible abuse has reappeared again 
and again, always in the same way, a local official ordering low 
diet, a general refusal to work, a series of floggings, and @ 
hideous mortality. There was a frightful instance in Cuttack, in 
1857-1859. We believe the explanation is twofold ; that the 
prisoners are always below the mark of health, and therefore. 
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when hard work is exacted on insufficient food, die off like 


fies; and that the native purveyors do manage somehow to 
take toll of the rations, which are not lower than ryots’ ordinary 
gantities. The remedy is simple. Let the Bengal prisoners 
do profitable labour, as the northern prisoners do. The super- 
intendent will then keep them in health; and abstain from 
flogging, to make his factory pay. The carpet-weavers of 
Mirzapore do not die. 


The Irish are very angry with the Census returns. They 
show, it is stated, that while the population of the United 
Kingdom has increased since 1871 to 35,500,0U0, an increase of 
4,000,000, that of Ireland has diminished to 5,150,000, a loss of 
950,000 souls. Ireland has therefore declined from being half 
the whole kingdom, as she was in 1811, to only one-seventh. The 
number of houses is also less by 48,000. Of the total, more 
than a million are Protestants, the Catholics in Ireland not 
exceeding four millions, or less than 12 per cent. of the 
whole population of the two Islands. The Irish extreme 
papers say the decline is due to foreign rule, but the 
same process begins to be observable in Sweden, which 
js independent, and fairly happy. The truth is, humble 
people begin to know that they can be prosperous elsewhere, 
and they go. Much of the great Irish emigration comes to 
England itself,and much more goes to America; in both lands, 
they are happier than at home. What is there to regret in 
that’ It is to be noted that the two counties in Ireland which 
have increased are Antrim, where Belfast offers work for every- 
body; and Kerry, where the purely Celtic population is too poor 
even for emigration. 





Lord Cairns has been snubbed by the University of Dublin, 
of which he is Chancellor, fur proposing to it for honorary 
degrees, Lord Belmore, who had joined in the suggestion that 
the Divinity School should be separated from Trinity College ; 
and the Rev. Neville Sherbrooke, ex-Naval officer, who is a 
popular preacher, and Lord Cairns’ son-in-law. The Senior 
Master, Mr. Barlow, vetoed both, as he has the power to do,—the 
former for the indignity of recommending the separation of the 
Divinity School from the control of the Board of Trinity Col- 
lege, and the second because the Rev. Neville Sherbrooke was 
an undistinguished man, whose decoration with an honorary 
degree would throw a slur on all honorary degrees. Lord 
Belmore has been Governor of New South Wales, and 
will probably understand rough ways of showing feeling, 
even though he may not have expected them from a 
great school of learning; but the blow is severest to the 
Rey. Neville Sherbrooke, who is a popular preacher, and will 
not like being called undistinguished, though he has probably 
often taken credit for that very “foolishness of preaching” which 
the University of Dublin thinks it proper to treat as foolishness, 
and nothing more. Perhaps, after all, a great man had better 
not propose his own son-in-law for an honorary degree, only 
because he had had no time to earn one that was not honorary. 
Why should a man ever claim what in some way or other he 
has not attempted to earn ? 


The Honorary D.C.L.’s admitted at the Oxford Commemora- 
tion on Wednesday included General Menabrea, Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Burne Jones, the Bishop of Limerick, Dr. Westcott, and 
Sir R. R. Lingen. At Oxford, there is at present a healthy 
reaction against the Aisthetic school, which prevented Mr. 
Burne Jones from being received with the sort of favour which 
so striking an artist would usually elicit from young men, 
were there nothing of the lackadaisical in his style; but it is sin- 
gular that two divines, the Bishop of Limerick and Dr. Westcott, 
and the Italian General were the young men’s favourites. Mr. 
(roschen has gone through a Herculean labour, but neither was 
it for Oxford Undergraduates one of the most popular kind, nor 
was it crowned with the obvious and visible success which obtains 
the plaudits of boys; and Sir R. R. Lingen, with all his merit, 
savours of tutorial reminiscences and bristling figures. On 
the whole, what Undergraduate Oxford regarded as the nearest 
thing to an ideal it would wish “to live up to,” was the learning 
of a scholarly and enthusiastic divine, and the achievements of a 
manly military politician. 


The Bishops dined at the Mansion House on Wednesday, 
when the Archbishop of Canterbury, in responding to the toast 
of the Archbishops and Bishops, made a speech of a somewhat 





apologetic character, in which he referred to many of the 
attacks made upon the Bishops and Clergy,—the missiles, phy- 
sical and moral, hurled at them in former and present times,— 
and especially hinted that if the laity had to do their preaching 
work for them, they would not do it any better. He told the 
story of the Chief Justice who remarked that the preacher had 
the first word and the last, was exposed to no reply and to no 
cross-examination, and yet made poor work of it; and the 
Archbishop suggested that the Chief Justice himself, if he had 
tried to preach, might not have been very successful. Perhaps 
not. But it is not saying much, to go as far as that. If the Clergy 
had to do the work of barristers, or medical men, or merchants, 
or shopkeepers, or farm labourers, they would certainly not do 
it a tenth part as well. ‘The complaint against the sermons of 
the Clergy is not that the laity could preach better sermons, 
but that they would not be so much inferior to the Clergy, even 
without special training and preparation, as they ought to be; 
that the Clergy are not nearly as good preachers,—it being one 
of their chief professional functions to preach,—as the laity are 
good doctors, lawyers, merchants, tradesmen, and labourers. No 
doubt, the higher the task, the lower is the average level of 
success which you ought to expect. Still, the merit of average 
sermons is not so much humble, as nil. They make no distinct 
impression at all. They aim at nothing definite, and hit their 
mark. They are words,—and nothing more. 

The death, on Thursday week, of Dr. George Rolleston, 
Linacre Professor of Physiology at Oxford, in his fifty- 
second year, was a shock to the University, and a great 
grief to a large circle of warmly attached friends. Dr. 
Rolleston took a first-class in Classics in 1850; it 
was only later that he devoted himself to the study 
of medicine and biology. Trained at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, he went to Smyrna during the Crimean war, as 
assistant-physician to the British Civil Hospital, returning 
in 1857 to Oxford, where he filled successively various high 
offices in the University, and was one of the ablest of the mem- 
bers of the University Council. He was not only learned in 
biology and paleontology, but was a speaker of great force and 
no little fire, and possessed much of the general fascination of 
true genius. To his other great gifts, Dr. Rolleston added 
a warm humanity, which made his evidence given before the 
Royal Commission on Vivisection some of the most impressive 
testimony given as to the dangerous moral tendencies involved 
in the growing cravings of scientific curiosity. The vividness 
of his conversation and the largeness and depth of his moral 
nature, make the moral blank which his early death has caused 
as painful as the intellectual gap will be difficult to fill. Truly 
did the Public Orator describe him on Wednesday, at Com- 
memoration, as, “ Virum excultissimi ingenii, integritatis incor- 
ruptissimae, veritatis amicum, et propugnatorem acerbum.” 
He was as stern a champion as he was an ardent devotee of truth. 


A very remarkable swindle has been exposed at Melbourne, by 
the Government of Victoria. An audacious person, of the name 
of Walker, engaged a year or two ago the steamship ‘ Ferret,’ 
346 tons, belonging to the Highland Railway Company, for a 
six months’ yachting excursion in the Mediterranean, on behalf 
of a principal whom he called Smith, but whose real name is 
Henderson, and his wife, paying for the charter in a bill which 
was afterwards dishonoured. He took the ship through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, turned her round in the night, altered 
the painting of her funnel and boats, threw overboard a few 
belongings of the vessel with the ‘ Ferret’s’ name on them, 
to suggest her loss, changed her name, took her to Santos, and 
there bought a cargo of coffee with more bad paper, sold the coffee 
at the Cape—in the meantime the vessel’s name had been again 
changed—and at last put into Melbourne, under a false name, 
where the truth was detected. Worse still, it seems, by the code 
of signals arranged with confederates, that preparations had 
been made, in case of need, to burn the ship at sea and get the 
premium for insurance, and to “get rid of” any officer who 
might turn out inconvenient. Henderson and Walker appear to 
be two of the most audacious, though fortunately not the 
most successful, rascals of the age. It is not easy to guard the 
secret of a ship’s real origin and name. There are lynx eyes 
in every British port, and wonderful memories for everything 
marine. 


Ccnsols were on Friday 100} to 100}, ex diy, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 


THE FRENCH COMMERCIAL TREATY. 


T seems clear that the House of Commons were wise in 
adopting Mr. Monk’s resolution that no treaty with 
France based on the reactionary general tariff, and not in- 
tended to develope a free commercial intercourse between the 
two countries, would be acceptable to that House. Sir Charles 
Dilke opposed the resolution, on purely official grounds ; but, in 
fact, the adoption of the resolution, and the rapidly accumu- 
lating evidence that the whole country means what the House 
of Commons said, has certainly produced more impression in 
France than any previous representation of the Government 
had succeeded in producing. The French Press are begin- 
ning to see that November 8th may find the country 
in a very awkward position, saddled with a tariff that, 
in relation to a great number of important articles of com- 
merce, is virtually prohibitive; and as a necessary conse- 
quence, every country in Europe contracting to the utmost 
point its purchases of France, inasmuch as the equivalents in 
which France has hitherto been paid for those purchases would 
be quite excluded by her new tariff. Nay, this would be only the 
beginning of sorrows. For as soon as it appeared that other 
nations were more anxious to trade with each other than 
France is to trade with them, they would, of course, begin 
arrangements specially adapted to promote such trade ; and of 
these arrangements the necessary result would be that France 
would be supplanted by the neighbouring countries in the 
supply even of those few articles, her export of which would 
for a time survive the new prohibitory import duties. For 
instance, there is no doubt that Italy, Spain, and perhaps 
Portugal, can supply us exceedingly good wines, though 
the wines of the two latter are certainly stronger than 
the French clarets, at much lower prices than they do now, 
if we so alter our wine tariff as to lower the duty on 
wines of greater alcoholic strength. Nor is there much reason 
to doubt that that superior alcoholic strength, whatever might 
be its effect on English health, would hardly be regarded as a 
disadvantage by English taste. If, therefore, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal were inclined to conclude a favourable com- 
mercial treaty with England, there is no reason in the world, 
econonical or political, why we should not give the stronger 
wines the same kind of advantage which we now give to the 
weaker ones; and, as we should not be very likely to increase 
the number of classes of wine differently taxed, the effect of 
that would be to lower the duty on the stronger wines, but to 
increase it on those weaker wines which France now chiefly 
sends us. It may be true that France cares relatively less 
for her wine trade than she did before the ravages of the 
phylloxera so greatly diminished the breadth of acreage under 
the vine. But still, such a change in the English wine duties 
would be a great blow to a class of Frenchmen who materially 
influence the Elections, and yet it would be one not only pro- 
perly consistent with Free-trade, but almost demanded in the 
interests of Free-trade, if it encouraged Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal to adopt a more liberal commercial system. There 
can be no reason for keeping the duties on French wines ex- 
ceptionally low when the Government of France is raising its 
duties on almost all articles important to English traders to 
a point often virtually prohibitive, and when that Government 
rather invites than resents or repudiates the experiment of com- 
mercial isolation. The best Free-trader in the world might 
say,—‘ If France wishes to see what commercial isolation 
means, why should we interfere to prevent it? We will not, 
indeed, hurt ourselves to oblige her; we will not put protec- 
tive duties on what we get from France, as compared with 
the duties on the same articles which we produce ourselves, 
or import from other countries. But there is no reason in the 
world why we should distinguish with special favour those 
products of France which we cannot produce ourselves, or why 
we should prefer them in our tariff to the more or less similar 
products of other countries, only because we happened to 
lower the duty on them exceptionally in 1860. The con- 
ventional tariff of 1860 being at an end, and no disposition 
being shown in France to renew it, itis now rather our interest 
to see whether we cannot succeed in persuading other nations, 
and persuading them with a more satisfactory and _per- 
manent result than we persuaded France, that the true 
policy is commercial freedom, and not prohibitive taxa- 
tion.’ If, indeed, France does revert to the saner policy 
of 1860, it will be this argument which will convince her, 





Her statesmen have got too much of the idea that we 
our commercial tariff as a thing so absolutely required for o 
own benefit, that we shall never alter it, whether France pes 
out all English goods, or not. In point of fact, however th 
exceptionally low duty on French wines is no more for a 
own benefit, than a low duty on Italian, Spanish, or Porty. 
guese wines would be. The only motive of interest in 
either case is the motive that by such a policy we may induce 
some relaxation of the unwise commercial restrictions now 
enforced by other countries. And if Italy, Spain, or Portugal 
held out the hope which Fr ludes, it 

p ance excludes, it would be ony 
commercial interest, in every sense of the term, to meet 
Italy, Spain, or Portugal half-way, even at the expense of 
France. 

But though there is no reason in the world for con. 
cluding any treaty with France at all, unless France con. 
cedes to us terms at least as good as those of the Conven. 
tion of 1860, it is, under present circumstances, idle to 
expect that either she or any other country of equal import. 
ance will offer us, at present, better terms than those of 1860, 
We observe a statement that, in the opinion of very influential 
men at Bradford, it would be wise to refuse even a renewal of 
the Treaty of 1860, unless France will engraft on it further 
and special modifications in favour of England. That seems. 
to us a great mistake. We ought not to let France go. 
back. But to insist that she must absolutely go forward, 
if she is to expect us to grant her the same terms 
as before, is to misunderstand the position. It is quite true 
that we have certain inducements to hold out, especially in rela- 
tion to French wines, even in offering to renew our old arrange- 
ments. But it is not true that we have so much to give, that 
we can expect completely to overpower at the present 
moment the strong protective interests in France, and to 
compel the French Government to offer us better terms than 
the renewal of the old agreement. That we could not possibly 
do, unless we were prepared to enter on a war of tariffs. And 
a more dangerous and sillier policy than that could hardly be 
imagined. Professor Bonamy Price regards it, indeed, and 
regards it justly enough, as at least conceivable that on other 
than economical grounds you might rightly do that which 
on economical grounds it would be simplya blunder to do. A 
statesman might, he thinks, by possibility, persuade himself, 
and even, perhaps, persuade himself on sufficient grounds, that 
the French people, for instance, are so timid and so con- 
servative of any benefit once gained, that the mere threat to 
put protective duties on French manufactures as a retaliatory 
measure, would produce the excellent effect of inducing them 
not to impose the protective duties with which they are now 
threatening us. But though this may be conceivable in the 
abstract, we can hardly assume the existence of an English states- 
man foolhardy enough under present circumstances to try the ex- 
periment. Asa matter of fact, we do not know what the policy 
of retaliation would result in. It might result in angry quarrels, 
and ultimately even in war; and that would, indeed, be a 
brilliant result of a coup de main intended to force France 
into Free-trade. Besides, it might, and probably would, 
have a worse result still,—to shake the popular confidence of 
the English people in Free-trade ; for it would be very difficult 
to persuade such a people as ours that any British Government 
wag deliberately proposing to injure British trade certainly and 
immediately, on the bare chance of improving it very much in 
the ultimate result by the concessions we might possibly wring 
out of France, The far more probable result would be that 
the English people would suppose that the Free-trade principle 
had been abandoned by their own Government, and that for 
the future, the democracy would be quite justified in listen- 
ing to all the innumerable claimants for Protection who would 
at once put in their pleas. The simple fact of the case 1s 
that we neither can nor will give up the Free-trade principle ; 
and that this being so, we have not very much, though we have 
something to offer as an inducement to France not to retro- 
grade. The most we can now hope for is that before the 8th 
November comes, the French Government will see the danger 
and folly of risking French trade not only with us, but with 
almost all the nations of the Continent, by the adoption 
of so reactionary a system as the new general tariff. But this 
is the most we can hope for. To hope that we can persuade 
the French Government to improve on the Commercial Treaty 
of 1860, is to cry for the moon, The Bradford gentle- 
men overrate British influence, and underrate the advantages 
of renewing the Treaty of 1860 instead of allowing it to 
expire, 
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THE MARSEILLES RIOTS. 


HE Marseilles Riots are mainly important as revealing to 
T the world, what politicians have long known, that there 
jg one permanent difficulty in the way of a Franco-Italian 
alliance. The nations do not like one another. On the one 
hand, the Italians read French, study French politics, are 

atly impressed by French prosperity, in a word, attend to 
France, and they are consequently much aggrieved by the sort of 
contempt which Frenchmen are fond of expressing for Italy. 
They feel, as the English do not, the bad point in the French 
character,—its habit of expressing want of sympathy, not 
through the cold indifference of the Englishman, which so 
aggravates foreigners, but through a kind of supercilious 
jnsolence. They resented deeply the forced surrender of 
Savoy and Nice, they have been exasperated by some covert 
threats levelled at them in the affair of Tunis, and they are 
suspicious to an unreasonable degree of French designs on 
Italy itself. There are thousands of fairly sensible Italians 
who believe that France is plotting to recoup herself for 
Alsace-Lorraine by the seizure of Piedmont, and are never 
tired of prophesying that the French will one day try to undo 
the consolidation of the peninsula, and to reoccupy Rome. 
They quote M. Thiers’ letters in proof that even sceptical 
French statesmen are on the side of the Pope, and watch 
every movement in France with an angry suspicion that 
it is directed against themselves. On the other hand, the dis- 
like in France for Italy is even more pronounced. The 
statesmen have never really forgiven Italy for occupying Rome, 
at a moment when the power of France was temporarily 
paralysed. They suspect the Italian Government of expecting 
something further from Prince Bismarck, and they have an 
idea that Italy advances bumptious pretensions, which in 
Egypt, in Tunis, and at Constantinople they snub, whenever 
they can, with a sense of pleasure. Very few French states- 
men admit cordially that Italy is a First-class Power, entitled 
to all forms of respect ; and during the struggle for Tunis the 
Government rather enjoyed two or three opportunities of show- 
ing that Italian anger was matter of profound indifference in 
Paris, This temper of the governing politicians is fostered by 
the still more bitter temper of the Reactionaries, who cannot 
forgive the secularisation of Rome; by the lectures of the 
moralists, who regard Italy, as General Trochu avowed, much 
as our grandfathers regarded France, as a centre of debauchery ; 
and by the dislike for Italians entertained by the Provencal 
population. These, if peasants, are a good deal influenced by 
the Curés, who preach that Italians are foes of the Pope; 
and if citizens, have a grievance akin to that of certain 
classes in England against the Irish. The Italians are clever, 
industrious, and frugal, even beyond French frugality; they 
are accustomed to low wages, and they swarm into the 
Southern cities, till in Marseilles there are 50,000 adult 
Italian working-people, who, in French opinion, are “ taking 
the bread out of their mouths,” by living on a lower plane of 
civilisation. There is something of the same feeling about 
the Germans here, and it would be strong, but that everybody 
is lost in London, and that the English at heart dislike 
and avoid the businesses—tailoring, baking, sugar-burning, 
tobacco-eutting, and the like—in which the industrious and 
patient Germans make their money. With feelings thus 
prepared, anything suffices to cause an explosion, and we 
only wonder that the rioting at Marseilles was not much 
It was very serious, judged by London 
precedents; but the authorities never lost their hold, though 
they were compelled at last to post artillery in the Cannebiére, 
and the death-roll would not have struck a Belfast magistrate 
a8 very enormous. Quiet has been restored without any state 
of siege, and it is improbable that the incident will have 
further direct consequences. The French Government cannot 
be looking for an occasion of active quarrel with Italy, which 
could, if excited, find formidable allies, and the Italian 
statesmen are well aware how dangerous war with France 
would be. They have a powerful fleet, and an army which 
they compute at 700,000 men, half of them in barracks ; but 
they lack officers who have commanded in the field, and the 
self-confidence which is begotten of historical success. They 
must tranquillise feeling in Rome by certain representations, 
but they will take care to accept explanations, which will not, 
if we may judge from the language of the French Press, be 
unwillingly accorded. 

Although, however, we do not believe that the incident will 
prove of itself a formidable one, it will tend to deepen the 
dislike, of which we have spoken, between the two countries ; 





and in that dislike there is serious danger for them both, and 
for Europe at large. Italy is never safe, until France is 
thoroughly reconciled to her existence. She may be, and, as 
we believe, is quite able to defend herself ; but the necessity for 
defence implies the necessity for a great army and a strong fleet, 
for a taxation which, even if M. Lavaleye exaggerates its effect, 
presses severely on the people, and causes a discontent which, 
in the southern provinces, might easily become disorganisa- 
tion. It implies an excessive or strained susceptibility about 
foreign affairs, such as produced the fall of the Cairoli Ministry, 
and a readiness to make alliances which are not in accord 
with the permanent interests of the Italian kingdom. And it 
implies a perpetual desire for self-assertion, and for a certain 
separateness of policy, which appeared in the Irredenta agita- 
tion, in the Albanian intrigue, in some transactions at Con- 
stantinople and in Egypt, and which induces Europe to regard 
Italy with a suspicion that may be entirely unfounded, but 
diminishes the readiness to accept her as a permanent 
and most valuable factor in the European system. Nobody 
knows at what moment or in what direction the sensitiveness 
of the Italian people, a sensitiveness mainly begotten of a 
morbid fear of being overlooked, will compel her Govern- 
ment to act. A policy of common-sense—that is, for 
Italy, a policy of abstinence from enterprise till her bones 
are thoroughly knit—becomes nearly impossible, while 
Rome is every week disturbed by an idea that some action 
contemplated by France may involve for Italy an injury or a 
loss. For France, on the other hand, the mischief of Italian 
dislike hardly needs explanation. Granting that Italy is not the 
equal of France in resources, and could not venture to fight her 
single-handed, she is still the most formidable ally any enemy 
of France could have. She meets her face to face on the 
Mediterranean, she can interrupt French commerce as no other 
Power but England can, and she has a direct road into France 
itself, a road ending in provinces which will become faithfully 
French, but have not had time yet to forget their connection of 
centuries with Italy. With Italy as an ally of Germany, one- 
third of the force of France must be wasted in guarding her 
southern border. It is of European importance that France 
should be free, and with Prince Bismarck controlling Germany 
on the east and guiding Italy on the south, France never can 
be free,—never be sure that at any moment her policy, say, in 
the Eastern Question, may not be suddenly and roughly 
brought to naught. France, even if she is not fettered by 
Italian hostility, must guard against it, by a waste of resources. 
which it is terrible to contemplate. 

There is no remedy, that we know of, certainly no imme- 
diate remedy, for such a situation, except that the statesmen 
concerned should become aware of its mischiefs, and persist- 
ently set themselves to their removal. France and Italy need 
not clash anywhere, except in North Africa; and that danger 
could be removed in a moment, by a frank, though possibly 
secret, understanding. National dislikes, unless aggra- 
vated by injustice, do not necessarily last—no dislike could 
have been more sincere than that of Englishmen for the French 
—and the statesmen, by a little care and_ self-sacrifice, 
can soon produce a different state of feeling. If the 
Italians would only give up the half-insincere talk about 
alliance with Berlin, and the French would avoid accentuating 
every mortification which their progress in Africa inflicts on 
Italy, their natural interests would very speedily make them, 
at least, business friends. Unfortunately, for the moment, 
that is not the course taken by the Ministries in either State. 
The French Government sanctions acts like the violent 
cancelling of the Rubattino Contract, for which the 
Italians, but for their prudence, would have demanded 
reparation ; and the Italian Government appeals for aid 
to Berlin, in a way which Frenchmen regard as a direct 
menace. There isa strained relation between the two coun- 
tries which betrays a serious want of wisdom in both, and 
while it lasts Italy cannot be prosperous, or France free to act. 
The very first effects of the discourteous treatment of Italy in 
the Tunis incident have been the addition of £500,000 a year 
to the Roman military expenditure, and a severe blow given 
to the prosperity of Marseilles, where the Italian immigration 
brings, perhaps, ten times that sum per annum to the traders 
of the city. 





THE STEERING OF THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
HE notice which was given by Mr. Gladstone yesterday 
week that the Government, after considering the criti- 
cisms made on Clause 7 of the Irish Land Bill, thought it 
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‘better ‘to omit the specification of the particular considerations 
affecting the tenant’s interest which the Court were to have 
rogard to, in determining a “fair rent,” has caused, we think, 
some needless alarm in Ireland. The Irish Liberals, and espe- 
cially the Ulster Liberals, hold that these instructions to the 
Gourt are essential to secure a full regard to the tenant’s side 
of ‘the case, and that the force of legal precedent on the land- 
‘lord’s side will be too much for the Court, unless the intention 
of Parliament to have the tenant’s side of the case fully 
attended to, is expressly embodied in the Bill. The alarm is 
due, we believe, to a perfectly false impression that the Govern- 
ment withdrew these special suggestions in order to conciliate 
the Tory Opposition. We are persuaded that this is an entire 
mistake. It is, of course, perfectly true that some of the 
constructions put on the seventh clause by Mr. Gibson, and 
other Members of the Tory Party, were absurd misrepresenta- 
tions of the intention of the Bill. When, for instance, Mr. 
Gibson suggested that the Court would be empowered, under 
that section, if it pleased to take that view, to cut the whole 
value of the tenant-right out of the rent, 2.e., so to lower the 
rent as to render it well worth while for an incoming tenant 
to pay a totally new price for the tenant-right never paid 
before, and also to pay the landlord the lowered rent, and yet 
not risk more than he would formerly have risked by under- 
taking the old (unlowered) rent alone,—the meaning of the 
Bill was absurdly travestied ; it was made into a mere instrument 
of plunder. What the Government did mean was that the 
Court must take into account that no tenant-at-will can be 
ejected in Ireland without a compensation for disturbance ; that 
his right to this compensation for disturbance gives him, even 
in parts of Ireland where there has not as yet been any 
recognised ienant-right, a power of resisting an arbi- 
trary raising of rent, which is in itself valuable, is indeed 
a security for which the incoming tenant will be willing 
to pay valuable consideration ; and therefore that no rise of 
rent could be considered a “fair” rise which had been in reality 
an attempt to screw gradually this security against a rise, 
held by the tenant since 1870, out of that tenant without his 
own appreciation of what his landlord was about. It is quite 
certain that this has actually happened in thousands of cases 
since 1870, and that it never ought to have happened. And 
it is equally certain that the Government, in expressly directing 
the Court to take into account the rate of compensation for 
disturbance, wherever there had been no Ulster or other 
customary right, meant to suggest that such raisings of rent by 
which the tenant had been gradually and almost unconsciously 
deprived of the interest which the Act of 1870 was intended 
to ‘give him, were raisings of rent in excess of a fair rent,— 
(unless, indeed, there were extraneous proof that the rent 
had previously. been exceptionally low), and that these 
additions ought to be pared away again. That was what the 
Government meant, and that is quite clearly what the Govern- 
ment still mean. When they propose to strike out the various 
rough suggestions put down under Clause 7 in the original 
draft of the Bill, they only do so because it is all but impos- 
sible to leave them as they stand, without a great deal more 
explanation of the sense in which they should be taken than 
it is at all convenient or safe to introduce into an Act of Par- 
liament. If discretion is left to the Court to take into 
aecount everything relevant to the case, whether on the side 
of the landlord or on the side of the tenant, this also un- 
doubtedly must be taken into account,—whether the land- 
lord had been, during the last ten or eleven years, so 
gradually screwing up the rent as to deprive the tenant of the 
advantage which his right to compensation for disturbance 
would have given him, had he had the courage to avail him- 
self of it, and put the landlord to the test, by compelling him 
to evict. But, then, other things must also be taken into 
account,—for instance, whether the rent was exceptionally and 
unreasonably low, before the screwing-up began; whether the 
landlord had assisted the tenant by doing any of the improve- 
ments for him, or in any other way; in short, whether 
there were any set-offs of any kind. - And the danger 
is so great of attempting to bind the Court by one 
class of considerations, when there are many other classes 
of considerations which they ought also and equally to take 
into account, but which are not specified in the Statute, 
that the Government have considered it best, on the 
whole, not to hamper too much the discretion of the Court. 
To suppose, however, that this is a concession to the landlords 
is, we are sure, a complete mistake. It is a precaution against 
the danger of inadequate and onesided detail. But it is cer- 
tainly even more likely that considerations which ought to 
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bias the Court in favour of the tenant have been neglected in 


Clause 7—considerations the neglect of which would tell mis. 
chievously against him in the construing of the Act, if it 
could be assumed that all which the Court ought we tak 
into consideration on his side had been expressly m 
down—than that considerations on the landlords’ side 
have been so neglected. It is always difficult and dan. 
gerous to specialise too much, where a great deal is 
yet necessarily left to the discretion of a tribunal. The 
tendency of such specialisation is to hamper the discretion of 
the tribunal dangerously on all points on which the Act 
is accidentally silent. 

The great difficulty of steering the Irish Land Bill throu 
Committee is the deep suspicion entertained by the Irish Gon. 
stituencies of the wish of the Government to buy off To 
opposition. We confess to complete incredulity of any such 
disposition. Mr. Gladstone knows perfectly well that he can 
never make this Land Bill palatable to the Tories, and that if 
he mutilates it to please them, it will be good for no purpose 
under Heaven, except to be trodden under the foot of men, 
He will not mutilate it to please the Tories. But if the Ulster 
Liberals can contrive any modification of the Seventh Clause 
which will make their point perfectly clear, without hampering 
the Court by an appearance of exhaustive definition—which 
would be even more dangerous to the interests of the tenants 
than to those of the landlords—we trust that the Government 
will cheerfully accept any such modification. 





AN ELECTIVE CURE OF SOULS. 


Wn ought not to be the method of appointing the 
Incumbents of ecclesiastical benefices has received a 
striking illustration in the recent election to the Chaplaincy 
of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. It may be well, at starting, to 
say that we do not apply this condemnation to the result of 
the election. On the contrary, the Ratepayers have, to all 
appearance, chosen the right man out of the candidates before 
them. The account given in the Zimes by * W. D.,” who 
claims to be “ acquainted with all the local circumstances,” 
and who has “ watched the contest with the keenest interest,” 
is not likely to present any feature of the election in an unduly 
favourable light. He declares that “ the surroundings of the 
whole affair have demoralised the parish for many weeks 
past ;” that ‘sober-minded persons have been dis- 
gusted ;” and that “religion has literally been dragged 
through the mud.” Yet notwithstanding all these induce- 
ments to see nothing but evil in the whole business, 
“W. D.” admits that the successful candidate had “ shown 
himself an excellent parish priest,” and had “ won the good- 
will of the poorer population.” Even the circumstance that 
the Roman Catholic vote was given for him, suspicious as it 
may appear at first sight, is explained by “ the accident of his 
being an Irishman, and no controversialist withal.” That an 
Irish Protestant clergyman should be popular with his Roman 
Catholic countrymen is a notable tribute, not only to the kind- 
liness of his disposition, but to the Christian common-sense 
which has taught him that, in a district like Southwark, reli- 
gion has enemies enough to be encountered, without going to 
seek them in other divisions of the same camp. Though the 
Southwark ratepayers have not shown any great mastery 
of the graces which should accompany the distribution of 
Ecclesiastical patronage, they have, at all events, had 
the wisdom to make the best choice that was open to 
them. 

The most ardent admirer of theoretical Presbyterianism will 
scarcely contend that the incidents of the contest were edify- 
ing. At the same time, it is not open to him to say that the 
contest might have been had without the incidents. When 
there are 2,200 patrons, a really vigorous effort is needed to 
secure their good-will, and vigorous efforts are not made 
with gloved hands. Many of the electors probably knew 
little or nothing of the relative merits of the several 
candidates, and had to be approached by a free use of 
the ordinary electioneering methods. The light in which the 
appointment to an important cure of souls in the Church of 
England was viewed by a large number of persons is shown 
by the account given in one of the local papers by “a sporting 
contributor.” There we read how “ The Great St. Saviour’s 
Stakes of £600, with £100 added,” were run for “ over the 
Borough Market Course,” and attracted a crowded attend- 
ance;” how, “in the preliminary canter, Thompson showed to 
great advantage,” while Wainwright “did not evoke a similar 
enthusiasm among his backers,” and “ the other runners ex- 
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cited little or no attention, either in the ring or outside the 


3.” Perhaps this may shock people who feel no special 
objection to the election of the Clergy by the people. If it 
does, they must be set down as of those who will the end 
without willing the means. When the result of a contest is 
completely uncertain, it is human nature to make it j the 
subject of bets ; and when the local journalist, whose business 
it is to hold the mirror up to his subscribers, has to describe 
the contest on which the bets turn, he naturally does 
go in betting language. The incongruity between the 
subject and the terminology makes the use of such language 
the more amusing to his readers. ‘Two to one on the 
Curate-in-charge ” strikes the ear more decidedly than * Two 
to one on the sitting Member.” The humours of the polling- 
day were quite in keeping with this method of describing the 
canvass. Jor two months past, we are told, St. Saviour’s had 
peen “ disfigured by huge posters and bills, inviting the free and 
independent electors to vote for a particular candidate, whose 
religious views were duly emblazoned in black or blue ink ;” 
and the final effort was worthy of the long preparation. The 
proceedings were relieved by “a little rough horse-play,” and 
the streets were crowded with “traps and drags decorated 
with the Thompson colours.” It is nowhere stated how much 
of the preparation for the poll was carried on in private visits 
to the electors, and how much in the services of the Church. 
In theory, a large part was played by this latter element. For 
several Sundays, a series of probationary sermons were preached 
by the six candidates, to those of the ratepayers who cared to 
listen to them. The idea of a probationary sermon is never 
without that humour which springs from incongruity. If St. 
Paul had lived under a system of popular election, he would 
have had slightly to vary his inquiry, “Tow shall they 
preach, except they be sent?” It may be objected that 
a patron, if he does his duty, compares the merits of one 
possible nominee with another, and determines which of them 
will give the parishioners the best spiritual guidance. In the 
Southwark case, there were many patrons, instead of one, but 
they only did jointly and noisily what an individual patron 
might have done quietly and by himself. But the inconsist- 
ency is very much more conspicuous when the parishioners 
present to a benefice, than when an individual patron presents 
toit. In the latter case, the patron is at least supposed to be 
acting the part of a trustee. His duty is to promote the 
spiritual welfare of the parishioners; and with this view, to 
provide for them the particular kind of spiritual teaching which 
Where the parishioners are the patrons, each 
man is made judgein his own case, and entrusted with the cure of 
his own maladies. As regards the result, the difference, per- 
haps, is not great. To prophesy smooth things is seldom 
the way to become a popular preacher. It is in idea, rather 
than in practice, that popular election to a cure of souls is so 
ludicrous. 

A more immediately operative objection, perhaps, is 
the influence which popular election exerts in weeding 
the list of candidates, There must be a considerable 
number of eminent men of some mark in the Church for 
whom St. Saviour’s would have many attractions. The 
church is nearly a cathedral in size and grandeur, and in the 
hands of a really strong man it might occupy, as “ W. D.” says, 
a “commanding position as a centre of Church work in South 
London.” As it was, about a hundred clergymen made in- 
quiries about the nature of the process through which success 
was to be obtained, and the mere disclosure of the truth was 
enough to bring the hundred down to twenty-five. The best 
men may not always succeed in commending themselves to a 
Bishop, or to the Crown, or to the Lord Chancellor ; and under 
private patronage, it is very much a matter of chance whether 
the best man is taken or left. But under patronage, as distinct 
from election, the best man is not, ‘pso facto, excluded. There 
1s at least a chance that the patron may discover him, whereas 
under a system of election it is morally certain that he will 
never come forward. The objections which hold good against 
popular election to benefices do not apply with equal force 
to election by a parish council, supposing the initial diffi- 
culty, how such a council is to be chosen, has once been got 
over. Still less do they apply to a system under which a 
parish council should have a right of veto upon appointments. 

€ appointment, however, of any such Councils still belongs 
to a highly problematical future, and the author of the last 
attempt to establish them has not even emancipated himself 
from that bondage to the national, as opposed to the congre- 
gational idea, which is evidenced by his adherence to the rate- 
payers as the proper constituency for electing these councils. 


In the interval, the best thing that could be done, as regards 
the few existing benefices in which the nomination is elective, 
would be to hand them over to the Bishops of the dioceses in 
which they are situated. 





SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE & HIS NAUGHTY BOYS. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE was quite plaintive on 
Monday, in his speech to the Conservative Union, at 

St. James’s Hall, and he had some reason. His followers 
reverence him, of course, and love him, and believe in him, 
and so on, but a good many of them do not always follow, or 
even approve him. They say he wants “ dash,” and does not 
“slash ” enough, and might do more in Parliament, if he would. 
He hears these complaints, somehow, as everybody always does 
hear everything unpleasant, and grows almost tearful over 
them. ‘ You must recollect,’ he said to his audience on 
Monday, “ that there is a great difference to be drawn between 
mere tactics and what may be called strategy. Sometimes 
we are told that we have failed in the House of Commons, as, 
for instance, that we have not taken a division, when we 
might, if we had divided, have given Government a bit of a 
check; or that we have failed to make a slashing speech, 
when a slashing speech would be very gratifying to our friends. 
All that may be true; but we must consider whether, if we 
took a division, we might not imperil our position with regard 
to the next stage of the Bill; and whether, if we had made the 
slashing speech, we might not have alienated the support on 
which we might have counted.” Poor Sir Stafford was evidently 
thinking of the Land Bill, on which divisions, as a rule, only 
reveal the crushing strength of the majority, and so frighten 
the Lords; and slashing speeches only invoke statements 
from the Ulster Tories that their relation to their consti- 
tuents is being made quite intolerable. There is something 
quite pathetic in the position of a chief who believes in 
“strategy,” and who knows that to win anything he must 
wait, but who is therefore taunted by his own soldiers with 
want of pluck, and who has allies to conciliate by a moderation 
which corporals consider poor-spirited. Even Toots did not 
like “ the Chicken ” to tell him that he was “ mean” in not 
“doubling up” Mr. Dombey; and Sir Stafford Northcote, 
although a party leader, and a crafty one, who can minimise 
anything, including his own misfortunes, is also a human 
being. It must fret him exceedingly, as leader, to see perky 
little people, like Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Gorst and 
Sir D, Wolff and Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, disregarding his orders 
openly—as Lord Randolph, for example, did on Monday night 
—and making little rushes on their own account, and drawing 
fire to no purpose, and waving their colours at nothing, till 
the regiment grows bewildered, and between laughter and 
annoyance and a certain excitement gets hopelessly out 
of hand. And it must gravely try him, as a states- 
man with a definite though distant hope of regaining 
office, to see men who call themselves English Tories obstruct- 
ing business like Trish Land Leaguers, asking preposterous 
questions, moving adjournments to extort replies, and “ block- 
ing” business as dirt blocks the business of a watch. Such 
conduct does not fret him the less because he knows he ought 
to find a remedy for it, and cannot find one; but must smile 
on, and even, like a host with an obtrusively vulgar guest, in- 
vent such excuses as he can. Sir Stafford does not like to see 
his strategy spoiled by the vulgar self-assertiveness of nobodies, 
who pretend to take his orders, but disregard them whenever 
there is a chance of getting themselves into the papers; but 
what is he to do? He cannot make the Reporters suppress the 
Fourth Party; they will not take hints, and Sir Stafford, 
like many men of his intellectual type, has a secret dread 
of impudence ; they do not care, these Branghtons of politics, 
for ordinary rebukes,—and to Sir Stafford, with all his 
faculties, the ability to use the lightning for a whip, 
and burn up political puppyism with a cut, has not been 
given. Mr. Disraeli, tormented in this way, would have 
gently dropped a few words of intellectual vitriol on 
Lord Randolph, which would have sent him howling away ; 
‘or have described him in a nickname which would have 
stuck to him through life, as “ Superior Person” did 
to Mr. Horsman, or ‘‘Batavian Grace” to Mr. Beresford 
Hope; or have pardoned him publicly in an alliterative 
‘sentence which would have made him the laughing-stock 
of a hundred condoling friends. There is no cure for a. 
‘bad bore like ridicule of the kind his friends can remem- 
‘ber. That gift, the most valuable of all to a leader of 





‘Opposition, unfortunately is not Sir Stafford’s; and “heavier 
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weapons, though they might be effective against Mr. Gorst, 
would leave Lord Randolph Churchill unscathed. A grave 
public remonstrance against his interruptions to public business 
might induce the electors of Chatham to reduce their “ unruly 
Member ”’ to order; but Lord Randolph Churchill is amenable 
only to his father, who does not think that educational wisdom 
ended with King Solomon. The Duke of Marlborough spares 
the rod, and so the spoiled child tugs at his nurse to go faster 
just when it is inconvenient, and, if rebuked, grows sulky, and 
spoils the walk altogether. It is rather a humiliating spectacle 
to see the leader of a historic party, a man who, whatever the 
internal humorousness in him, is externally solemn enough 
to tell an audience and the reporters that “ the cause of the 
Conservative Party is the cause of Conservative principles, 
and Conservative principles are principles which it is neces- 
sary to maintain for the salvation of the nation,” and yet can 
avoid laughing aloud, compelled every day to start up, and 
inyent an excuse for Lord Randolph Churchill, and condone 
the obstruction of business which he desires to see advance, but 
apparently there is no remedy. No new procedure can possibly 
stop Lord Randolph Churchill, or prevent him from asking 
why the Foreign Office does not challenge Russia and France 
together, or from ‘ compelling ” an answer to foolish questions 
upon any subject big enough to furnish “leaders” to his 
morning’s newspaper. 

The remedy must lie with the Constituencies. When every 
borough and county is independent, and has interests of its 
own, and hopes for a future, there will be no place for Mem- 
bers who stop business to exhibit themselves, and play with 
edged tools like the Tunis question, just to show how mis- 
chievous they could be, if they liked, or, out of pure “ cussed- 
ness,’ disobey their own leaders when those leaders, with 
grave faces and not very hopeful hearts, are leading a forlorn- 
hope up a long ascent. The local committees might be trusted 
to make short work of such representatives, by letters of 
inquiry as to what they meant by such child-like conduct. 
But yet we do not know. The householders are uot like the 
ten-pounders, and borough householders who are capable of 
electing Tories might like this kind of thing. They do not 
want anything improved, or they would not elect Tories. 
They are not very refined, or very well informed, or very 
discriminating ; and not wishing for legislation, they might 
‘be pleased with a Member whom the Legislature re- 
garded as policemen regard the dog on a Derby Day. The 
dog is visible, anyhow. It is quite possible that a spirit of 
bedevilment might get into some of our larger constituencies, 
and that weary of business, and proposals, and clauses in 
merely useful Bills, they might elect the members of the 
Fourth Party. Did not Stoke-upon-Trent, grimiest and most 
hard-working of boroughs, elect Dr. Kenealy? Lord Randolph 
Churchill would not be a great fall from that; and some day 
there might appear a Lord Randolph with wit, or eloquence, 
or insight, a Sir Wilfrid Lawson or Mr. Dowse intent, from some 
queer mental twist, on the labour of tripping-up. The con- 
stituency might love him, and insist that he should stretch his 
cords, if he liked, across the street without interruption, at 
least from them. We should tremble for Parliamentary 
Government if that combination occurred ; but, happily. we 
are only dreaming a bitter dream. A man of eloquence, or 
wit, or insight in the Fourth Party! It is an impossibility. 





THE CENSUS. 

HE exultation of the English over their increasing num- 
bers, and the wails of the Irish over their decreasing 
population, seem to us equally exaggerated. The total 
number of persons within the United Kingdom is now, it is 
said, thirty-five and a half millions, an increase of four mil- 
lions within the decade; and the journals, in one admiring 
roar, quote the fact as convincing proof that “we English 
are not decaying.” They might as well say the Established 
Church was safe, because curates’ nurseries are full. The Irish 
people are now 5,150,000, or a quarter-of-a-million less than in 
1871; and all Irish writers point to the figures as the evidence 
of Irish “ protracted agony,” and of the English misrule. There 
is little sense, and no comprehension of history, in either argu- 
ment. It is not even proved beyond doubt that a healthy 
and prosperous race would invariably increase in number, for 
there have been periods of pause in the increase of all races, 
the English included; while it is proved that races under 
terrible conditions of poverty and pain, can increase enormously. 
That was the history of Ireland up to 1806, and is the history 
of the Bengalees at this moment. Ten millions of souls are 
added to India in every decade, and how is India the better ? 








a 
That a nation must rise to certain numbers in order to enjo 
an independent, and still more, a powerful place in the welll is 
true, though under many conditions the number need not by an 
means be great, it being exceedingly doubtful whether Alexander 
ever ruled two millions of Macedonians, and very probable that 
he conquered Asia with soldiers supplied and resupplied from 
half that number. But, that condition granted, it is extreme] 
doubtful whether increased numbers are of any partioular 
value, either to prosperity, or to national strength, or to national 
culture; whether a nation which exported its whole surplus to 
feed colonies, would not remain as great and powerful and 
civilised as a nation which perpetually swelled its numbers 
About culture there will be hardly a doubt. It is the lowest 
class which increases so fast, and it is the constant influx of 
masses of barbarism which makes education so difficult and 
refinement so impossible. The machinery is perpetually breaking 
down under its own weight, and one grand condition of sound 
culture, that it be hereditary, cannot be observed. The Eastern 
States of America would be filled with the best cultivated people 
in the world, were it not for immigration, and millions of bar- 
barian natives weight civilisation as heavily as millions of 
Irish or other uneducated immigrants. If the population of 
London remained stationary for a century, we should by de- 
grees make all beneficent agency, police, inspectors of hygiene, 
and schoolmasters, exactly equal to the need; but the addition 
of 50,000 fresh souls a year overwhelms effort, and makes 
energy seem hopeless. Nor, when there are no unoccupied 
territories to fill,is there any clear and certain gain to national 
prosperity in these additional multitudes. India loses in pro- 
sperity from the pressure of her numbers, and would be inde- 
finitely happier if half of them were dead; and though India 
isan extreme case, Ireland was once crushed by its population, 
and Belgium is even now being spoiled by the growth of 
pauperism. For the country to be happy, every second son 
born in Belgium should emigrate to Algeria. When the life- 
business of a people is agriculture, numbers cannot, beyond a 
certain point, increase production, while the pressure for sub- 
sistence destroys or lessens many of the virtues. It is that 
pressure, developed to an extreme point and continued through 
ages, which has made of the Chinaman what he is, the most 
industrious, the most callous, and the most earthy of all the 
creatures of God. 

But it is said or thought, especially by Irishmen, that what- 
ever be the result of numbers on national prosperity, they are 
essential to national strength. That is simply not true. 
After a certain point, best defined by the limit at which 
numbers do not increase the work done, national strength 
depends not on the numerousness of the nation, but on its 
organisation. If the five millions of Irishmen were all united, 
all educated, and all drilled, as the Swiss are, they would be 
five times as strong for all national purposes, for war, diplomacy, 
and work, as they were when they were eight millions of 
starved serfs and rapparees. The gigantic fighting strength 
of Prussia, before which nations have gone down, was 
developed before her population exceeded fifteen mil- 
lions. Napoleon conquered Europe with twenty-eight 
millions, and was crushed when he controlled fifty. 
Britain emerged from the great war in which she defeated 
him with sixteen millions only—less than half her present 
numbers—of whom nearly half were disaffected Irishmen. If 
the United Kingdom were reduced in the next ten years by a 
passion for emigration to twenty millions, but had in the 
interval been compelled by some grand panic to adopt a 
stringent conscription, she would, as far as material strength 
is concerned, hold her Empire twice as easily as she does now, 
and be indefinitely more secure. Organisation for war is not 
the noblest object, or indeed, unless independence is en- 
dangered, a noble one at all, but it is a rough test of 
national strength, as national strength is estimated by 
historians; and so tested, Prussia under Frederick, with 
her five millions, was stronger than the United Kingdom is 
now. He kept 70,000 splendid soldiers fighting for seven 
years, for much of the time against allied European monarchies 
disposing of 1,200,000 white soldiers. Could we, with our 
institutions, do it? Our “great past history,” of which 
Jingoes are always talking, was transacted by five or six 
millions of people. We were not five when we held down 
France for half a century, and not ten when we founded the 
marvellous group of Colonies who, with only three millions, 
defeated us, and now, as the United States, bid defiance to the 
world. That, we shall be told, is because of their increasing 
numbers; but the facts would not be altered, now that they 
have reached the level imperatively required for the develop- 
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a 
ment of their possessions, if they never increased aman. A 

at Fleet would make the Union more potent in the world 
than another twenty millions of wheat-producers. 

The argument seems to us final, even in the restricted form 
in which we have applied it, the form which Jingoes can best 
understand and appreciate, but it might be extended much 
further. We doubt exceedingly whether the rapid growth 
of a community in numbers does not tend to weaken in 
it all the special qualities, and especially the good qualities, of 
a community. It ceases, pro tanto, to feel the corporate 
feelings. As in London, “ Society,” owing to its immense ex- 
tension, is degenerating into a crowd incompetent to combine, to 
arrange, and even to enjoy, being vulgarised and rendered selfish 
and hurried by its multitude, so, we take it, it constantly happens 
with a nation. The numbers become too great for the hope- 
ful prosecution of those ends for which communities should 
exist. The social action is paralysed by the vastness of its 
own field. Individualism is developed by the pressure, till the 
tribal virtues—which are the Christian virtues, self-sacrifice, 
protherly kindness, altruism in all its forms—grow weak, 
and man resigns himself to the kind of patient despair 
which is the note of the great populations of Asia. He must 
protect himself, or he will be trampled; and he does protect 
himself, in the modern way, by devoting all his faculties more 
and more to the acquisition of the social armour, money, which 
makes him powerful and contented, and, above all, free. It 
is not in a crowd that the noble qualities are developed, but 
rather in solitude; while in a crowd, self-abnegation seems 
imbecility, and perishes first of all. Nor is it in a crowd that 
we can perceive that the intellect rises highest—though we 
admit that the crowd exerts some stimulating force—and 
we may be fifty millions, yet never see a second Shake- 
speare, a Newton, or even a Locke. Similarly, Ireland, 
reduced to four millions, might develope leaders who would 
do for her what she needs,—organise her till she became 
a living entity, capable at once of purpose and of sacrifice, in- 
stead of an island filled with crowds rushing they know not 
whither, in search of they know not what. Which would be 
the greater in the world, Ireland as she is, or a reduced Ireland, 
organised like a great railway or a department of the State? 
Or which would be the nobler, Ireland with eight millions of 
starving peasants, or Ireland with four millions of instructed, 
contented, and thinking yeomen ? 





INSULARITY AND PENINSULARITY. 


T is amusing to notice the excitement which Sir E. W. 
Watkin’s speech as to the practicability of the Tunnel 
under the Channel has produced among Englishmen. Already 
many of them hear in imagination the tramp of infantry 
through the tunnel which is to connect Calais with Dover. We 
are told that the English end of the tunnel may be seized by a 
descent on the coast of Kent and a coup de main, or that a 
cavalry force might be sent through the tunnel itself to seize 
the English end; and that, in either case, if that end could be 
held by the invader for a few hours, the tunnel itself would 
soon bring reinforcements that would swell the invading force 
to one far beyond any that we could bring to meet it. All this 
does not seem to usinany military sense a very alarming prospect. 
It is surely as certain as anything can be that no structure of 
the kind could be used by either France or England for offensive 
purposes, if the slightest care were taken beforehand to render 
such use impossible. Either country might have the means of 
destroying the tunnel at pleasure, and that, too, even though a 
foreign Power held the entrances on both sides of the Channel. 
What would be more easy than to have an electric communica- 
tion direct with some point of the tunnel under the mid-Channel, 
by which you could at an instant’s notice destroy the 
tunnel by merely exploding a carefully prepared magazine ? 
Besides, it is no easy thing to get a military force of any 
magnitude into a long trap such as the tunnel would be, where 
it might be destroyed without seeing an enemy, or fired upon 
and annihilated just as it arrived at its destination. We 
cannot say that we are in the least impressed by the military 
rashness of the proceeding. If the British Government could 
not, by a little precaution, absolutely secure such a tunnel 
against being made the instrument of a Continental invasion, 
the British Government must be the most futile Government 
in the world. 
But though we do not fear the military consequences of the 
proposed tunnel, it does not at all follow that there are no such 





consequences which we need fear. Indeed, the very outbreak of 
alarm on the subject suggests one very probable consequence 
which we must fear, and that is the new liability to panic which 
comes of an increased feeling of insecurity, however unfounded. 
Of course, we are well aware that even hitherto England has not 
been at all free from such periodical panics, that whenever mili- 
tary preparations on the other side of the Channel have alarmed 
nervous men on this side, we have had an outbreak of such panics, 
which only great Fortification votes, or the laying-down of for- 
midable Monitors in our docks, have been able to appease. But 
the difference between such panics with no particular centre of 
anxiety on which they could concentrate themselves, and with 
a single sore place of this kind to which the rush of national 
fear would always direct itself, would be very great. As 
Achilles must have felt about his one vulnerable heel, so the 
nervous Briton would feel in future about this submarine com- 
munication between the heel of England and the Continent 
of Europe; and the very existence of this vulnerable point, as 
it would be thought, would render the periodic panics more 
frequent, more serious, and more mischievous. 

However unreasonable the feeling might be, the exist- 
ence of the tunnel would be very apt to change the mili- 
tary mood of the English people from one of insularity,— 
as it now is,—to one of peninsularity; that is, one of 
constant suspicion of danger from a given quarter, con- 
stant sensitiveness and apprehension in relation to anything 
suggesting irritation in that quarter; one of defiance and dis- 
trust, instead of indifference and independence ; one of aggres- 
sive susceptibility, instead of phlegmatic apathy. Hitherto, 
the panics have not been really national, but rather superficial 
class-emotions of no very real kind. Whether, with a particular 
weak spot on which the feeling would at once concentrate itself, 
it might not assume national proportions, and swell beyond the 
reach of any such simple sedatives as have hitherto proved 
sufficient, it is by no meanseasy tosay. The difference between 
insularity and peninsularity of feeling in relation to military 
alarms has hitherto certainly been this,—that such an island as 
ours, or, in the other hemisphere, such an island as Japan which 
stands in much the same relation to the Chinese continent that 
ours does to Europe, has shown, on the whole, a real and some- 
times almost brutal indifference to the interests and impulses 
of neighbouring countries, and has developed its own genius 
and resources without taking much account—except now and 
then, in a spasm of semi-factitious alarm—of neighbour- 
ing fears and hopes. Peninsular countries on the other 
hand, like Spain and Italy, have been sufficiently insulated 
to cherish all the individuality of feeling belonging to 
islands, without the freedom belonging to a real sense of 
security, nay, with all the jealousy of that divided state of 
mind which is subject to very sudden vibrations from insular 
pride to defiant fear. If the Spaniard, for instance, is a much 
prouder being than the Englishman, is not a great part of the 
difference due to the fact that the Spanish pride has always 
been the pride of conscious and elaborate self-comparison with 
rival nations, while the English pride has been the pride of care- 
less indifference to the character and destinies, if not almost to 
the very existence, of rival nations. Peninsular national feeling 
is national feeling as vividly insular in its tendencies as that 
of an island people, but almost always on the qui vive, almost 
always at half cock, as if expecting and fearing the criticism 
and interference of a foe. Insular national feeling, on the other 
hand, is national feeling asserting itself with something like 
forgetfulness of any rival Power; without the excessive sensi- 
tiveness or aggressiveness, without the hectic flushes and the 
morbid reactions of a constantly present fear. What is to be 
dreaded is that, whether with reason or without reason, the 
making of a tunnel under the Straits of Dover may transform, 
or tend to transform, the insular state of mind of cheerful, if 
almost brutal, independence, into the peninsular state of mind 
of chronic defiance and self-defence. 

For we ought to remember that national character is under- 
mined not only by adequate causes, but quite as much by in- 
adequate causes which the popular imagination supposes to be 
adequate. Not long ago, a great war, which will change the 
whole course of European history, was caused by two most in- 
significant events,—one a dispute between the Governments of 
France and Spain as to the admissibility of a particular Ger- 
man Prince who was not chosen, and was never very likely to be 
chosen, for the throne of the latter country; and the other a false 
rumour of an imaginary insult to the French Ambassador by 
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the King of Prussia. Imaginary events and imaginary dangers 
excite the fears of nations quite as often as real events and real 
dangers. The question as to this tunnel is not nearly so much 
one as to the real danger it would cause, as one concerning 
the danger it might represent to the popular imagination, 
whether that danger existed or not. Should we have a great 
many more political panics? and when they occurred, would 
they be a great deal more serious and widespread? These 
seem to us much more important questions than even the 
question whether such panics would be well founded. If we 
were to become liable to much more serious panics than before, 
spread over a much wider field of popular feeling, it would be 
equally mischievous in result whether the panic were justifiable, 
or whether it were wholly founded on illusion. What has hither- 
to been best in the English national character is its almost com- 
pletely independent growth and buoyant development, without 
much reference to foreign influences, either good or bad. What 
we fear from any chronic jealousy of Continental interfer- 
ence in England is, that this state of mind may be exchanged 
for one in which we shall have all the evils of a constant refer- 
ence to Continental opinion, and yet shall have none of the good 
which ought to result from such a reference. The mood of 
defiance, the mood of that ostentatious profession of indiffer- 
ence as to what the effect of a particular course of action may 
be in bringing Continental pressure to bear on England, which 
is really the farthest removed from true indifference,—in one 
word, the mood of that peninsular touchiness which aggravates 
all the forms of national peculiarity, and softens none of them, 
is the last mood we wish to see naturalised in England. And 
we fear, judging by the temporary and trivial panics we have so 
often witnessed, that even an intrinsically very unimportant 
circumstance exciting to the popular imagination, like the 
making of this tunnel, might have the very important effect 
of transforming our insular independence of character, into 
that peninsular irritability and sensitiveness to the opinions of 
our neighbours which is by far the worst form of mutual 
international influence. 





SIR W. MUIR ON THE ARAB CALIPHS. 
IR W. MUIR, the author of the only solid history of 
Mahommed as yet written by an Englishman, contem- 
plates, we are rejoiced to hear, the completion of his work by a 
detailed history of the early Caliphate. Next to Mahommed’s 
personality, the causes of the development of his successors’ 
dominion must interest mankind. Much of his task, we believe, 
has been already accomplished; and he recently read before the 
University of Cambridge a lecture—the Rede Lecture for the 
year—which sums up, or to speak more exactly, indexes the 
conclusions at which he has arrived, and which he will in his 
future book endeavour to place beyond cavil or criticism. Some 
of them, one more especially, are so remarkable, and so opposed 
to the popular beliefs, that we shall, we believe, do a service to 
such of our readers as care about history at all by placing them 
before them in the briefest form in which we can make them 
clear. 

The first problem which interests the student of Mahommed- 
anism is its success. The Arab followers of that creed, within 
ten years of their Prophet’s death, conquered, and still retain, 
all Arabia, which, be it remembered, after Mahommed’s decease 
rose in universal and determined revolt; all Persia, including 
much of modern Turkey in Asia; all Egypt, and all Syria; and 
they maintained successful war for a period of two hundred and 
fifty years, during which they subdued nearly the whole of the 
Asiatic part of the Roman Empire, all northern Africa, together 
with southern Spain, and very nearly conquered France. Con- 
sidering that Constantinople was, in the first years of this enor- 
mous war, the centre of civilisation and military knowledge, 
that the Arab tribes had to defeat not only the Roman legion- 
aries who had conquered the world, but the brave Barbarians 
who had conquered them; that they had no superiority in 
weapons, and that their campaigns involved marches from 
which modern Prussians would recoil, and arrangements for 
commissariat such as an Indian Government would fail in 
making, this was a tremendous feat. It has usually been 
explained by the assertion that Mahommedanism, which offers 
Heaven to the soldier who dies for the Faith, naturally 
attracted warriors, that the existing races of the East 
were hopelessly effete, and that the privilege of conversion 
gave the Caliphs allies everywhere, just as the Barbarians 
found allies among the slaves in every Roman city; and 








all those assertions are true. They do not, ‘however, al] 

; , » all taken 
together, explain the whole of that marvellous history, for 
the warrior converts were not prominent in the Army + 

7 “ ” y till 
a late period; the “effete” races fought stubbornly and 
desperately, and perished most of them on the battle-field . 
and the conversions, of which so much is made, followed, but 
did not precede victory in war. Indeed, it is a cardinal, though 
forgotten, point of Mahommedan history that the Arabs did 
not convert the populations they conquered ; that wherever 
they were not strong enough to exterminate, as in North 
Africa, or to affect the very blood of the people, as in Egypt, 
they left the majority of the population Christians or Pagans, 
as they found them. The rayah everywhere is a Christian yet. 
Moreover, no faith-—not even Mahommedanism—can make 
undisciplined Asiatics do the work of trained soldiers, or hurl 
forward non-existent armies, or give to hordes of believers all 
at once discipline, mobility, and commissariat. These Arabs 
destroyed nations of warriors like the Vandals, hosts of soldiers 
like the Persian Army, and even in their decadence, when 
the forward movement was expiring, held their own against 
Charles Martel and his mail-clad Germans. To maintain such 
a career of conquest, the Arabs must have become soldiers as 
well as Mahommedans, must have been held together by a strict 
organisation, and must, for the only time in their history, have 
been compelled to fight in enormous organised masses. And this, 
in Sir William Muir’s judgment, was really the case. After 
Abubeker had for the second time subdued Arabia, the Arab 
tribes appear to have become finally convinced that Mahommede 
anism was true, and the accidental conquest of Syria, which 
was invaded in self-defence, revealed to Omar, the second 
Caliph, the tremendous potency of the weapon in his hfnd, 
The character of this great Caliph is still a problem—for there 
are some events in his life which indicate that he was nota 
thorough fanatic—but it is beyond doubt that he possessed a 
capacity for organisation such as has belonged to few con- 
querors, however successful. He had seen in Syria what the 
Arabs could do in a popular war, and by a series of decrees 
issued as Vicegerent of God he placed the entire Arab nation 
under arms. He absolutely forbade all civil employ, even 
agriculture, which he left to slaves and women, declared 
every living Arab a soldier, enfranchised all slaves of Arab 
blood, and organised a system of payment for the en- 
tire nation. The Arab tribes, formed into regiments, re- 
ceived a definite and large share of the lands they conquered, 
they divided all plunder on astrictly regulated system, and they 
were regularly paid in cash, at the rate of 200 dinars a head per 
campaign, or, as campaigns were annual, fifteen dinars for the 
lunar month. This is Sir W. Muir's spirit-stirring description of 
this vast organisation :— 

“Tt is worth our while, now for a moment, to glance at the con- 
stitution of the force which thus suddenly sprang into the theatre of 
the world, and in so brief a space achieved this unparalleled success. 
It was the Arab race alone which did it. Lured by spoil and rapine, 
and fired by new-born zeal for the Faith, their first charge was 
irresistible ; and lest the warlike spirit should evaporate, it was Omar’s 
task to give this mighty power a distinctive organisation ; and so to 
keep it apart and preveut its mingling with the conquered races, that 
for two centuries and a half, its martial fire continued unabated. 
The whole nation—every man, woman, and child of the Arab raee— 
was subsidised. Intheory, the rights of all Believers are the same. 
‘Ye are one brotherhood,’ said Mahomet, at the farewell pilgrimage, 
and he placed two fingers one upon the other, to enforce the absolute 
equality. But in point of fact, this equality was limited to the Arab 
nation. To them, as the warrior race, belonged the conquered lands, 
and all the spoils of war. At first these were divided equally, but 
as wealth multiplied, and a secure revenue began to come in, Omar 
established his Dewdn, or civil and military list. Every soul was 
rated at its worth, personal in view of service rendered, or in con- 
nection with the prophet. The widows of Mahomet, the ‘ Mothers of 
the Faithful,’ took the precedence with 10,000 pieces each; then the 
‘Companions,’ and converts according to priority in the faith. The 
famous Three Hundred of Bedr had each 5,000 pieces; the warriors 
of Cadesia and Yermik, 2,000; and so they graduated downwards 
to 200 pieces for the latest levies. Even slaves, strange to say, h 
their portion. Wives, widows, and children, were all enrolled in the 
Dewan, with their proper stipends; and there, too, every infant as 
soon as born was entitled to a place. The whole people was classified 
by tribes, according to descent; and, as a rule, by tribes they took 
their place as they marched into the field. Their occupation, too, 
was limited to arms. Omar stringently forbade that any Arab should 
engage in agriculture, or even acquire personal property in the soil. 
The nation was mobilised; became a great camp, a military body 
ready to march at a moment’s call. _Wheresoever they went they 
were the nobles and rulers of the land. The conquered races, even 
if they embraced Islam, were of a lower caste; and as ‘clients’ of 
some Arab tribe, courted its patronage and protection. Thus com- 


munism, so far as it was recognised by Islam, became communism in 
favour of the Arab race alone.” ; 
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—.. . 
In other and more usual phrases, Omar applied the law of 
the conscription to the whole of Arabia, regimented the entire 
Je, declared all labour save in war disgraceful, decreed that 
war should support war, while forbidding individual plunder, 
and sent forth a race owning a contiuent as large as Europe 
west of the Vistula, all kinsmen by tradition, all holding one 
faith, and all speaking one language, though in many dialects, 
to the gradual conquest of the world. Sir W. Muir does not 
state the numbers, though we believe he will; but the present 
writer has been convinced by calculation that Arabia, in the 
time of Mahommed, had been getting over-full for its fertility 
—there is a curious piece of evidence on this point in the 
tribal laws against the destruction of food—that Omar’s 
decrees were obeyed by a population certainly of fifteen 
millions, and probably of twenty millions, and that con- 
sequently, if all men between twenty and thirty became 
soldiers, he had a landsturm of from 1,400,000 to 2,000,000 
strong men to expend in battle and as settlers. A force of that 
kind, commanded by picked Arabs like Kaled, men with a 
natural genius for war and the practice of a lifetime in it, regu- 
larly paid and provided, and relentlessly urged forward for two 
centuries, would conquer Asia now. ‘There is no soldier out- 
side Europe like the Arab, and he then fought for years till he 
became a veteran, with the certain prospect of wealth in this 
life if he survived, and a Heaven such as he understood if 
he died upon the plain. This tremendous force, operating 
in a score of campaigns at once, still obeyed an undi- 
vided command, communicated all over its immense range 
of enterprise, and was expended with as little hesitation as if 
Omar could create more Arabs by fiat. ‘The waste of life must 
have surpassed belief. Speed was a cardinal point with the 
Arab Generals, and speed in such regions means incessant 
dyings by the way. The commissariat barely supported life. 
Kaled made one tremendous march through a desert by killing 
his camels, and using the water in their stomachs for water 
rations to his soldiers; the battles often lasted days, and ended in 
the destruction of whole nations, and men fought hand to hand ; 
there were no doctors, no hospitals, no medicines, no provision 
whatever for the wounded, and for surgery the single idea and 
practic? of the actual cautery. Still, the conquests were effected ; 
and from the Caliphs downward, Arabs ruled the Mussulman 
world, until after two hundred years, an Abbasside Caliph of the 
purest blood of the Koreish, moved, as Sir W. Muir thinks, by 
jealousy of the Arab soldiery—moved also, as we venture to 
think, by their decreasing numbers—resorted to the dangerous 
expedient of importing mercenaries, chiefly Turks, from the 
Tartar Desert, and the Arab conquests ceased. 

It seems to us that this account, if Sir W. Muir can and will 
work it out in detail, renders the early history of Mahommedan- 
ism, almost for the first time, clearly intelligible ; and he will, 
to judge from the lecture, contribute also an explanation of a 
second problem, and perhaps a third. We are not sure of the 
third, for we are not satisfied with the over-brief, and, indeed, 
scarcely intelligible explanation in this lecture of the rise of the 
Alyite or Sheeah heresy in Mahommedanism—why did some 
Arabs, and not all, care about the Prophet’s descendants, to 
whom he had assigned no place, either in his creed or his system 
of government P—but the second is this. There is no puzzle 
in the history of this faith like the momentary and Dril- 
liant career of its followers as civilisers, patrons of science, 
and even builders. Nothing is more unlike all we know of 
Mahommedanism than that it should produce architects and 
chemists and mathematicians, yet they certainly were for a 
short period produced. Many of the chemists were certainly 
Jews, and many of the mathematicians, builders, and anti- 
quarians may have been “ converted” Greeks and Italians; but 
the question remains how they became influential, and Sir W. 
Muir suggests a general explanation. He believes that for fifty 
years, from the accession of Al Maimun in A.H. 198, the Caliphs 
were more or less Free-thinkers, men holding a secret faith 
in great measure rationalistic; that they had the keen interest 
Mm science common with that temperament ; and that it was the 
revival of orthodoxy, and not any decay, which killed out the 
golden age of Mussulman thought, never to revive. We believe 
that this is true, and trust that Sir William Muir will not only 
produce the existing evidence, which is fairly ample, but will 
apply his touchstone to Mussulman sovereigns of other times. 
Is there not reason to believe that nearly every “ illustrious” 
Mussulmaa sovereign—illustrious, that is, for anything but 
Conquest—was a secret sceptic, like so many of the great 


Persian Mahommedans, and like the greatest of the Moguls, 
Akbar? If he will only give us a chapter on the Free-thinking 
side of the Arab mind, he will contribute as much to our com- 
prehension of their intellectual triumphs, as his chapters on 
their organisation will to the intelligibility of their conquests. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CARLYLE MEMORIAL. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—While I am glad to have drawn forth the expression of 
so much that is valuable as is contained in the letter from 
“W.E. H. L.,’”’ I would still crave space for a final word of 
protest against the tendency it betrays towards what George 
Eliot calls “lowering the moral currency,” which seems to me 
one of the most dangerous temptations to which the good are 
liable. By all means let us judge a great man at his best, but 
do not let us slacken onr standard to make room for what 
he was at his worst. Your correspondent says that the 
“ Reminiscences ” contain “ no serious aspersions on character.” 
Does he, then, think it a trivial aspersion on character to accuse 
any one, as Carlyle accused the other Thomas Carlyle, of selling 
his writings on false pretences ? The works which Carlyle him- 
self published, “ W. E. H. L.” tells us, are “‘ remarkably free 
from anything that could hurt the feelings of individuals.” 
Does he, then, think the caricature of Coleridge, published in the 
life-time of his son and daughter, an insignificant exception 
from such freedom ? The book in which it occurs was published 
in the maturity of the writer’s powers. I am not asserting that 
such things as these are reasons against raising a memorial to 
Carlyle. Being facts, they should not be denied; being wrongs, 
they should not be defended. 

Those who contribute towards the Carlyle memorial have much 
reason for what they do, much reason quite unaffected by any 
accusation brought against him, however truly. We do not raise 
memorials only to saints. Much that his advocate urges in 
your columns holds good, even when we have admitted Carlyle 
to be guilty of want of reverence towards greatness,—much of 
piety towards lowliness, of faithfulness to old friends, and even 
of loyalty to fact. But do not let us punish him so cruelly as to 
make him preach from the tomb that these things are trifles. 
“ Si quis magnorwm manibus locus; si, ut sapientibus placet, 
non cum corpore exstinguuntur magnae animae,’—then, surely 
we can raise no memorial more disquieting to him whose fame 
it perpetuates than that founded on a slackened standard of 
right and wrong, or an opinion that while truthfulness and 
kindness are to remain the duty of ordinary mortals, it is the 
privilege of genius to be above the claim.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. W. 








CARLYLE’S REMINISCENCES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Smr,—When a man of feeling and insight, acting deliberately, 
is found to have disregarded considerations patent and obvious 
to all mankind, the safer supposition is not that he has failed 
to see what is visible to every one, but that he has also seen (or, 
it may be, has felt rather) something beside. Coleridge’s 
“ golden rule ”—Until you understand a man’s ignorance, pre- 
sume yourself ignorant of his understanding—is one applicable 
to the “ Reminiscences,” surely, on behalf of both author and 
editor. That the objections which have been urged to the 
publication are patent and obvious ones is manifest. That the 
author had not failed to see them, has been put prominently by 
the objectors themselves. The full authority, notwithstanding, 
left to the editor, and the full use, after lapse of years, made 
of that authority, suggest, surely, that there may be an 
answer to the objectors even overwhelmingly sufficient. 
Towards that answer my offering (were it suitable for me to 
offer anything) would be from “ Sartor Resartus,” the single 
sentence following, suggestive as much of an autobiographer 
who would be made to appear what he is, as of an allobiographer 
who would make others appear what he believes them to be :— 
“ What the Hofrath shall think of this [outline of his own char- 
acter] when he sees it, readers may wonder; we, safe in the 
stronghold of Historical Fidelity, are careless.” As to the Carlyle 
Testimonial,— 
Mrvfjua wey ‘EAAGs Graco’ Evpimidov. 


Such a man’s monument is the whole world,—words said less 
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suitably of the Greek, perhaps, than of the Englishman.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Selby Vicarage. F. W. Harrer. 





“THE SMALL SQUIRES OF A CENTURY SINCE.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In the Spectator of this duy’s date, there is a very enter- 
taining paper on the alove subject. The writer (well informed 
as he is) seems somewhat puzzled to explain how those gentle- 
men held their own on somewhat limited incomes. He then 
considers the question of ways and means, as these old Squires 
had to face it, and answers the difficulties he encounters fairly 
enough. It appears to me, however, that he fails to note one 
way of escape from poverty their younger sons possessed,—I 
mean vefail trade. From this genteel persons are now debarred, 
by reason of their own gentility. Ifa gentleman takes to trade 
now-a-days, it must be on a very grand scale indeed. He may 
euter the counting-house and check the work of others, if he can ; 
but as for going behind the counter and tying-up parcels (per- 
haps on a pinch delivering them himself), that is quite out of 
the question. His friends would as soon see him sweeping a 
crossing. Perhaps sooner, for sweeping a crossing might be 
attributed to eccentricity, but selling goods over a counter 
(save at a fancy fair) is such an open confession of poverty, 
that no one dare do it, and be “ genteel.” 

Now, Sir, unless I have very much misunderstood the allu- 
sions to trade and business I have met with in the novels and 
plays of the last century and its predecessor, trade in those days 
meaut shopkeeping, and people who traded without shops were 
few and far between. I expect people began, as a rule, as 
retailers, and if their business sufficiently developed “ worked 
up” into merchants, there not being then that division of 
labour and distinction of classes in business that we find in our 
own time. Thus, I think it probable that a century since 
people could commence business in a highly respectable way on 
a very much smaller capital than is now necessary. 

As for the question of social standing, doubtless the Squire’s 
little son — Peter Shortacres — who was taken into Mr. 
Thrifty’s shop, and tied on an apron and weighed out raisins 
and sugar, was hardly so much thought of in the family as 
Sam the Parson or Bob the Dragoon. When time had rolled on, 
however, and little Peter Shortacres had become a “ warm man” 
—was an Alderman and ex-Mayor, had possibly received the 
accolade for some happy presentation of a loyal address—why, 
then ‘Sir Peter Shortacres ” rose in the family estimation, and 
was held nearly as great a man as his brother, the Squire. The 
families visited, cousins married, and some of the town-acquired 
wealth flowed over the honour-giving land. When retail trade 
became impossible, and the capital was lacking for commerce on 
that larger scale that is permissible to the well-born, why, then, 
the small Squires dwindled, and the race died away. Trusting 
I shall not be deemed an impertinent intruder for addressing 
you on the subject, I am, Sir, &c., 


Southampton, June 18th. H. Grover Rayyer. 





“FREE SALE” AND THE COMMON LAW. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 
Srr,—In reading and hearing discussions on the Land Bill, it 
has struck me that few of the speakers realise the fact that by 
the law common to both countries, a tenant from year to year, 
whetherin England or in Ireland, has free right to sell his interest, 
without any consent of the landlord, wnless he be restrained 
from so doing by the terms of the lease or agreement under which 
he holds. 

It has been asked, in reference to what are called “ English- 
managed estates” in Ireland, and therefore also in reference 
to land in England,—What has he got to sell independent of his 
improvements ? He has got, and can transfer in either country, 
the right of occupancy, until the tenancy is terminated by a 
* notice to quit,” 7.e., for six months at the least, and probably 
for years, if he prove a satisfactory tenant. Whether this in- 
terest is of much, or merely nominal, or no value, depends on many 
circumstances; but of whatever value it be, the right of the 
tenant to transfer it, and get what he can for it, is now possessed 
under English law, unless restrained by the agreement creating 
the tenancy. 

Seeing, then, that the great multitude of Irish holdings are 
created by parole agreements, wherein in many cases not a 
word has been said about any restraint on sale, it may be asked 


ee 


sent of the landlord is necessary. The answers appears to be 
twofold :—1. Even where the consent was not legally necessary, 
it was practically necessary on account of the danger of a notice 
to quit, and the disposition of most landlords to insist upon 
having their leave obtained. 2. The custom of a landlord to 
insist on his leave being obtained being notorious, there was a 
possibility that parole agreements for tenancy on his estate 
might be held to include au implied term to the effect of the 
custom. 

We whose estates are subject to “ Ulster customs” consider 
that, whatever may have been the case before the Land Act of 
1870, the effect of that Act has been to import into our parole 
agreements an implied restraint on sale, similar to that which 
it had been our custom previously to insist upon. As to other 
parts of Ireland, where local habits have not been made law by 
that Act, it may be doubtful how far customs on various 
estates would be considered as implied terms in agreements 
for tenancy. 

If those customs be not considered as legally implied terms 
of the agreements, then undoubtedly the tenants have at present 
legally a free right of sale of their interest in their holdings 
(even on English-managed estates), without any limitation, 
subject only to the risk of receiving a notice to quit, if the right 
be exercised. The Land Bill, as I understand it, proposes to 
limit that large legal right by giving the landlord legal power 
to object in certain cases, at the same time taking away from 
him the power to give notice to quit in the cases where he can 
raise no legal objection. 

On the other hand, if the customs be legally implied in the 
agreements, the Bill does not even then create any new subject- 
matter of sale, it merely modifies the landlord’s power of pro- 
hibiting the sale of an interest which English law deems 
saleable.—I am, Sir, &c., Aw Unster Lanpiorp. 





SPECIAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sirn,—Your correspondent in last week’s issue, writing on 
behalf of the excellent Training College in Skinner Street for 
Teachers for Girls’ High Schools, says he knows of no other 
institution where so complete a training is given to teachers of 
this grade. As this ignorance of what is being done elsewhere 
seems general among the members of the Teachers’ Training 
and Registration Society, and cannot but be injurious to its 
real interests, will you allow me to mention at least two other 
Colleges where this work has been, and is being, carried on, with 
equal care and success, for I believe some twenty years past? 

One is the College at Milton Mount, in Kent, where, in a 

large and very successful high-grade school, seventy students 
are being trained as teachers for schools of the same class. 
The other, with which I am more intimately acquainted, is the 
Ladies’ College at Cheltenham, where from twenty-five to 
thirty students are being trained as teachers. There is a 
foundation, for twenty of these, which reduces the total 
expense of board, lodging, and education to £50 a year; 
all who come on this foundation must prepare for one 
of the higher University examinations. In addition to their 
own education, they are trained for teaching by attending model 
lessons given by a skilled staff of mistresses in the thoroughly- 
organised school of five hundred girls, and in the Kindergarten ; 
they receive method lessons; they make corrections, and give 
class lessons themselves, in the presence of the mistresses, which 
are subsequently criticised. This College is limited to the 
daughters of gentlemen, and the leaders are of the same class. 
Hence the discipline is so complete, that there are no punish- 
ments, which of itself must afford the most valuable moral 
training a young teacher of girls can have. In both these 
Colleges, the religious instruction given being regarded as 
paramount, the training of the pupil-teachers includes practice 
and instruction in giving Scripture lessons. 

There can be no rivalry between such institutions as these 
three, each doing such thorough work, and as yet so inadequate 
in point of numbers to the needs of our girls in the upper and 
middle classes; but it would be a misfortune, if the youngest 
institution should be regarded as the only one.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. F. M. 

[It will be seen that by an unfortunate misprint, the mean- 
ing of our correspondent, Mr. Sully, which merely doubted the 
existence of any such training schools for male teachers in this 
grade, appeared to deny the existence of other such training 





how it comes that it is almost universally believed that the con- 





schools for teachers of either sex.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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A CORRECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

S1r,—Will you kindly allow me to correct a misprint in the 
Getter of mine on the work of the Teachers’ Training College, 
which appeared in the Spectator of Saturday last ? I am repre- 
sented as having said, “ So far as I am aware, no such complete 
course of training in the art of education is anywhere supplied 
with a view to make teachers of a similar grade, and this fact 
gives further significance to the undertaking.” The words in 
italics should have been, “ to male teachers.” —I am, Sir, &c., 

Hampstead, June 20th. James SuLty. 





“SPIRIT AND FORM.” 
(To THe EpiTor or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—In your notice of this volume of sermons last week, the 
reviewer “ congratulates the audience who, after hearing them, 
requested the preacher to give them to the world in a more per- 
manent form.” As it may surprise some of my neighbours, 
who were also my “audience,” to read this statement, will you 
allow me to say that the “opinions” referred to in my brief 
preface were, with one exception, not expressed by the congre- 
gation for which the sermons were written P—I am, Sir, &c., 

~ Leatherhead, June 21st. E. C. Hawkins. 








ART. 


ens 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[ CONCLUDING NOTICE. | 
Ix this, our concluding notice of the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion for 1881, we must begin with the mention of Mr. Luke 
Fildes’ picture of “The Queen’s Shilling” (408), in the fifth 
gallery. This is a large, oblong work, with many figures, chiefly 
of children, and a background representing an old-fashioned 
country village. The title of the work is taken from the chief 
figure, a stalwart, albeit, somewhat intoxicated rustic, who, 
having taken the shilling, and apparently expended the greater 
part of it in drink, is holding out a few coppers to a crowd of 
admiring children. The incident can hardly be taken to be a 
particularly interesting or beautiful one, but it is well painted ; 
and there is a good deal of action in the various figures, though 
ithe chief one, that of the recruit, is, we think, very exaggerated. 
The chief fault of the picture is its excessive lack of all real 
feeling ; it is one of the most unreal works in the Academy ; it is 
difficult to conceive that any group of people could interest us 
80 little as do the actors in this drama. For work which does 
not aim at the reproduction of emotion or dramatic interest of 
any kind, or at the delineation of beautiful form, it is diffi- 
¢<ult to conceive of anything being much finer, than Mr. James 
Linton’s “ Benediction” (428), in this room. It represents a 
knight of the middle-ages receiving the Benediction of the 
Church, on his return from battle. The background represents 
the altar-screen at St. Mark’s, Venice. The picture is full of 
good painting,—of painting, indeed, so very good, that it deserves 
special mention, the work being solid and elaborate, without 
pettiness, and indeed uniformly good throughout. The armour 
is particularly well-executed, and the careful modelling and draw- 
ing of the faces affords a refreshing contrast to much of the 
work which is considered “good enough” by the Academicians 
themselves. Compare, for instance, in this particular, the work 
of Mr. Linton with that of Mr. Seymour Lucas, who has a com- 
position of 4 somewhat similar kind (dealing, that is, with men- 
at-arms and costumes), on the other side of this gallery. This 
latter picture (354) represents an interview between Charles I. 
and two of the leading citizens of Gloucester, and is full of 
rough ability; but it can hardly be said to be painted at all. 
Except in the accessories, the faces, hands, &c., of the figures 
are dabbed in with clever suggestiveness, but have scarcely any 
definite form or texture. At a little distance, they give the 
impression that is wanted; viewed closely, they are shapeless 
and repulsive. But the point which we would wish our 
readers to notice most carefully about Mr. Linton’s work, 
is that it shows a quality very rare in English contem- 
porary painting, and that is the dignity of the painter’s aim. 
He may de—we think he is—wrong in considering that the 
impersonei:and undramatic style of art of which he gives us so 
many.examples is the best form, but there can be no question 
that in so thinking, he surrenders boldly all mean methods of 
Attractiveness,—that he gives up almost all chance of vulgar 





popularity,—and that by relying entirely upon the power of his 
artistic skill, he takes up a position which, if he is successful at 
all, will render his success as certain five hundred years hence 
as itis now. The difference between painting and smudging 
is very commonly lost sight of by the public, but here, at least, 
we have a painter who aims at the most perfect technique which 
he can conceive, who bases his work upon that of the old Italian 
and Spanish masters, and who does actually succeed in giving 
us something not altogether unworthy of such an ideal. 
There is a clever, sketchy, sea picture above this work of Mr. 
Linton’s, by Mr. Hope M‘Lachlan (427), illustrative of a scene 
from Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” and showing qualities of 
imagination which are somewhat rare amongst the painters 
North of the Tweed. 

In the South Gallery we find “ Shrimpers: Boulogne,” by Mr. 
L. P. Smythe, a pretty little sketch; three pictures of Royal Prin- 
cesses, by Mr. Robert A. Muller, as woodeny as anything in the 
exhibition ; a dozen or so very uninteresting works, and then we 
come to Mr. Brett’s picture of the year, called “ Golden Pro- 
spects.” By the way, we must not forget to congratulate the 
Academy upon having at last had the courage to elect Mr. 
Brett as an Associate. After he has been one of the chief 
attractions of their exhibition for a dozen years, without recog- 
nition, it must be confessed that the recompense comes some- 
what late, and reminds us a little of Dr. Johnson’s celebrated 
letter to Lord Chesterfield,—* Your recognition, my lord, had it 
been earlier, had been kind.” ‘The present picture of Mr. 
Brett’s is hardly so attractive as most of its predecessors, but 
is, in our opinion, almost more skilful. Its merits are the 
accustomed ones of reproducing breadth of sunshine, without 
losing sight of the innumerable details of nature, and of giving 
us a glimpse of some large expanse of country, sea, and cloud, 
with the most wonderful truth of atmospheric effect. The scene 
of this picture might be almost anywhere on the West Coast of 
England, and shows us high cliffs, along the edge of which 
stand huge, lichen-covered boulders, while beyond is seen a blue 
sea, rippling in the sun-light. 

There are two foreign pictures in this room, both skied re- 
morselessly, which seem to be good, if one could only see them, 
and which are certainly both by men who are first-rate in their 
special line. These are the “ Norwegian Harvest-field,” by L. 
Munthe (454), and “A Gleam of Sunshine,” by Carl Heffner 
(462). Mr. Keeley Halswelle has a fine, cold landscape, close to 
the latter of these, entitled, “After Rain.” Mr. Rooke’s 
“ Devonshire Orchard” (468), Mr. G. A. Storey, A.’s “The 
Coral Necklace” (470), Mr. Marks, R.A.’s “Man of Law” 
(478), and Mr. Hook, R.A.’s “ Past Work” (489), are all 
worthy of notice. Perhaps the most imaginative picture in 
this gallery is “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” (491), by Mr. J. 
S. Christie, illustrating the moment, in Mr. Browning’s poem, 
when the Piper is enticing the children away with his 
charmed music. This is one of the unpretentiously good 
works which make us hopeful of English Art. It has 
plenty of delicate painting, the drawing is careful and fairly 
good throughout, and the artist has evidently felt his 
subject before he painted it. The Piper is a distinct con- 
ception of the character, the variations of expression in the child- 
ren’s faces are extremely subtle, and the general grouping of the 
figures is natural and pleasing. We do not know whether Mr. 
Christie be a young man or not, but if he be, and can do work 
like this now, he may, if he chooses, hope to fill the place which 
has been vacant since Pinwell, Mason, and Walker died. There 
is much of the true idyllic feeling’ which marked, though in so 
different a manner, the work of the above-named painters, in 
this illustration of Mr. Christie’s; and if it errs at all, it is 
rather on the side of reticence than extravagance. We should 
have been almost better pleased if the work had been a little 
less subdued, both in colour and action. Two portraits in this 
gallery, by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., and Mr. Edwin Long, A., 
deserve notice (511, 509), as does a little landscape by Mr. F. 
Dicksee, called “‘ The Monks’ Walk.” 

In the seventh gallery there are two sea pictures by 
Mr. Walter Shaw, of “ Atlantic Rollers” (530), and “A 
Comber” (536), which show all the careful wave-drawing 
for which this artist is remarkable. ‘The waves, too, are not 
only well drawn, but well painted, and the water is wonder- 
fully transparent. It is a pity that Mr. Shaw makes his skies 
so excessively conventional. These pictures would have been 
infinitely improved, had the clouds been drawn as carefully as 
the sea. Mr. A. Hunt’s “ Safe in the Mud” (529), shows the artist 
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dealing with another phase of Whitby life. Last year it was the 
churchyard, this year it is the harbour at low tide, with the 
various craft lying about, “ safein the mud.” The picture is very 
careful in its drawing and painting, and, albeit, a trifle sombre, 
has that touch of imagination that so frequently marks Mr. 
Hunt’s work. There is a largish picture here by Miss Jessie 
Macgregor, illustrative of “The Mistletoe Bough ” (551), which 
is somewhat out of place on the “line” at the Academy; and 
immediately above it is a huge work, by Mr. Edward Armitage, 
R.A., of “ Samson and the Lion,” which is singularly unhappy 
in its conception. When we say that Samson is holding the 
lion up above his head, preparatory, we suppose, in the words 
of the quotation, to rending him,“ as he would have rent a kid,” 
we have said sufficient to show that Mr. Armitage has taken a 
moment in which the sublime treads close upon the heels of 
the ridiculous, a lion held above a man’s head by the scruff of 
the neck being an object not lightly to be conceived. Asa matter 
of fact, we fear Mr. Armitage’s picture will raise more laughter 
than admiration in its beholders. The “Peace and Quiet of 
Tregurrion ” is a good oil sketch by Mr. Buxton Knight (576), 
and Carl Schloesser’s “ Duet” (583), shows good work, in a 
rather dull, foreign style. ‘The cleverest picture in the room is 
C. Van Haanen’s “ Washerwomen, Venice” (589), a picture 
of two figures in a doorway, one stooping to wash some clothes, 
the other standing beside her, with her dress bound tightly 
round her limbs. This work is fine in colour, and the action 
of the figures is both strong and natural. Mr. Herbert Gandy’s 
“Julian and Camilla,” a scene from Mr. Tennyson’s “ Golden 
Supper,” shows careful work, something in the manner of the 
late Mr. Poole, R.A. 

There is little in the Water-colour Gallery of very especial 
merit, though there are numerous examples of good technical 
work. ‘The fruit and flower painting especially is good, and 
Mr. B. W. Spiers’s pictures of old books, prints, &c., leave abso- 
lutely nothing to be desired in point of execution. Mr. John 
O’Connor has a large distemper painting on canvas in this 
room, of “The Market-place at Verona” (662), which will repay 
examination, and which has a freshness and brightness very 
pleasant to the eye, though it lacks refinement of colouring. 
Mr. Edwin Buckman’s decorative panel of “ Labour” is clever, 
—it represents a navvy pausing in his work. 

The two war pictures in the lecture-room, of “ Candahar” 
and “ Rorke’s Drift,” by Mr. R. C. Woodville and Mrs. Butler 
(better known as Miss Thompson), are the principal centres of 
interest. Both, if the truth must be told, pass little beyond 
tke province of newspaper illustrations, but in both there is con- 
siderable ability. Miss Thompson’s work suffers from not 
giving the main idea of the engagement in question, and 
rumour says that a certain great personage, for whom the pic- 
ture was painted, expressed her disappointment at there being 
so few Zulus in the composition,—whereupon Miss Thompson 
stuck a few more into the corner of the picture. Whether this 
be true, or only ben trovato, certain it is that the English 
have most of the picture to themselves, and that their 
antagonists are rather huddled into a corner, and obscured 
with smoke. We feel for a lady who has to evolve 
Zulus out of her inner consciousness, but the mistake, 
perhaps, is less pardonable, as it was one of choice. For 
the rest, the picture is effective, but melodramatic, and 
about on a level, as far as painting goes, with M. Desange’s 
pictures of the Crimean War. Mr. Woodville’s is a better work, 
if only because he has caught some of the spirit of the scene, 
and has not broken up his composition into two or three 
picturesque incidents. Indeed, this picture is full of action, and 
suffers chiefly from a rather hurried painting of the extremities, 
and a rather cold, glaring sort of colour. In this latter respect, 
Mrs. Butler’s is by far the more powerful, but in all the essentials 
of composition and action, we think Mr. Woodville has easily 
the best of the comparison. 

We must close our notice of this year’s exhibition with the 
mention of Mr. Robert Macbeth’s large picture of “ The Ferry,” 
one of the most meritorious English pictures in the exhibition. 
It represents a lot of peasants, labourers, and maidens, crossing 
a small stream, on one of the rough, wooden-stage ferry-boats 
which abound in the Fens. ‘The figures are well drawn, 
grouped, and coloured, and the whole picture is full of life and 
pleasant colour. 
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COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL. AFRICA.* 
Vatvas_e though this book is as throwing light on a most 
obscure chapter in contemporary history, deeply interesting 
though it is as the most direct revelation we have had for many 
years of the influence of a simple religious faith on the career 
of a man of action, the general impression that a perusal of it 
leaves behind is that of dissatisfaction. It may be seriously 
doubted if Dr. Hiil acted judiciously in accepting the task 
offered him last summer under the conditions that accompanied 
the offer. 

“Thad not the honour of Colonel Gordon’s acquaintance, and I 

was told from the tirst that he would neither see me nor correspond 
with me till the book was finished and before the world. Neither, 
too, would he read my manuscript and the proofs ef my work as they 
passed through the press. I have, therefore, neither seen nor 
corresponded with the man whose memoir I have sketched, and 
whose letters Iam editing. When, however, I have been puzzled by 
any fact in the account that he gives of his travels, or in the history 
of the countries which he has ruled, he has kindly cleared up my 
difficulties, through the intervention of his brother, Sir Henry 
Gordon.” 
We question very much if it is possible to write satisfactorily of 
an extraordinary “ child of nature”’ like Colonel Gordon, with- 
out having come into direct relations with him by correspond- 
ence or conversation, or both. Indeed, the tameness of the 
narrative which Dr, Hill gives of his hero’s career before he 
entered upon the work of crushing the Egyptian slave-trade- 
is proof positive of this. The most—perhaps the only— 
thoroughly enjoyable account of that work would have been 
written by an observer familiar both with Gordon, and with the 
events quorum maxima pars fuit. Those who take the trouble 
to compare this work with the late Mr. Andrew Wilson’s story 
of the exploits of “The Ever Victorious Army” in China, wilk 
see what we mean. 

It is, therefore, mainly as a revelation of character and of the: 
influence of a dogmatic faith on conduct that this collection of 
extracts from Colonel Gordon’s letters is valuable; and by-and- 
by, it will be interesting to compare or contrast the moral: 
effects of his unquestioning Puritanism with those of Gari- 
baldi’s nebulous Theism. The Colonel frequently describes 
himself as a Nazarene, but his religion is that of the Old Testa- 
ment; and the special New Testament virtue of Love is not 
mentioned or suggested. The portrait which appears in the 
volume gives an admirable presentment of what the Colonel’s 
Scotch fellow-countrymen call “the natural man.” <A frame 
and features full of energy—the neck is especially suggestive of 
power—an easy, military carriage, eyes rich in Celtic fire and 
impatience, and not devoid of either humour or shrewdness; 
such, and nothing more, is Chinese and Egyptian Gordon, as he 
himself would say, but for the grace of God. One can readily 
believe that in elder and more heathen military days, he 
would have held a high place on account of his expletives, no: 
less than of his courage, in that British Army, which “swore 
terribly in Flanders.” <As things are, it is interesting, and not 
infrequently amusing, to observe how the “ natural man” rebels 
against the man whom a strong will has subjected to faith. 
Now he “slangs” like a cadet; again he bursts into such 
ejaculations as “ poor devils;” and with something bearing a 
suspicious resemblance to mess-room gusto, he tells how “ old 
, the French master at R.M.A., used to say, ‘ Von vife in 
Paris, von vife in London, dat is de vay to enjoy life!’’’ These are 
the letters, too, of a man almost as impatient and irritable as 
Mr. Carlyle, and very nearly as conscious of his own powers. 
Would not the author of the “ Reminiscences” have enjoyed 
such remarks as these about the Royal Geographical Society >— 

“Your brother will be dreadfully badgered by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and I feel pretty sure he will suffer a bit; for he 
is loose in his remarks, and rather non-observant of some important 
things; and it will all come on him, for I do not think the Royal 
Geographical Society will trouble me much, after my letter to 
They have no more business to be giving medals to the people than 
the people have to give medals to them.” 

Statements like the following, too, are enough to make the hair 
of enthusiastic geographers stand on end :— 

“T have told that I will not explore the Lakes! I declare I 
do not care whether there are two or a million, or whether the Nile 
has a source or not. To be boxed up fora phantasy in a fifty-feet- 
long steamer for a fortnight would be my death. ..... and I do not 











* Colonel Gordon in Central Africa. 1874-1879. From Original Letters and Docu- 
ae ee by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. London: Thomas De la Rue and 
Co. 1881, 
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gee why I should suffer so much, to satisfy the curiosity of men I do 
not know.” 

Finally, it is with the self-confidence of a divinely-commissioned 
Hebrew “ Judge,” or of a Chatham, full of faith in his country 
and his power to save it, that he speaks of himself :— 

«“ «Why did I come here ?’ you ask... . . . The thingstid on little 
‘by little. I felt too independent to serve, with my views, at Malta, 
or in the corps, and perhaps I felt I had in me something that, if 
God willed, might have benefited these lands, for He has given me 
great energy and health, and some little common-sense.” 

But “if God willed,’—that is the note of this record of the 
subjection of a strong and impressionable child of nature to a 
religion which, if it cannot be described as Mr. Arnold’s 
“morality touched with emotion,” and still less as the late 
Mr. Clifford’s “immorality touched with emotion,” was in- 
valuable for the work which Colonel Gordon had “ given him to 
do.” His creed—“ great fatalism,” he frankly says, in one 
letter, he suspects it will be thought to be—he repeats every 
second page. We give it once for all, expressed as it is with 
something more closely resembling rhetoric than Colonel Gordon 
is in the habit of indulging in :— 

“Tam sure it isthe secret of true happiness to be content with 

‘what we actually have. Of course you may preach this (and it has 
been preached for ages), and never be listened to. We raise our own 
goblins, and as soon as one is laid, we raise another. I agree that I 
have not patience with the groans of half the world, and declare I 
think there is more happiness among these miserable blacks, who 
have not a meal from day today, than among our own middle-classes. 
The blacks are glad of a little handful of maize, and live in the 
greatest discomfort. They have not a strip to cover them; bat you 
do not see them grunting and groaning all day long, as you see 
scores and scores in England, with their wretched dinner-parties and 
attempts at gaiety, where all is hollow and miserable. If they have 
one thing, they have not another. Better bring up their children to 
‘a trade, than let them follow their fathers’ sad lives. There would 
be no one so unwelcome to come and reside in this world as our 
Saviour, while the world is in the state it now is. He would be dead 
against pearly all our pursuits, and be altogetheroutré. I gave you 
Watson on Contentment—it is the true expositor of how happiness is , 
to be attained, t.e., by submission to the will of God, whatever that* 
willmay be. He who can say he realises this, has overcome the 
world and its trials. “Everything that happens to-day, good or evil, 
is settled and fixed, and it is no use fretting over it.” 
But Colonel Gordon’s faith, like every other, must be known by 
its fruits. Seldom have such been made so clearly known as 
they have been here. From the first, Colonel Gordon anticipated 
failure in the work he [undertook in Egypt. ‘I think the 
Khedive likes me, but no one else does; and I do not like them. 
{mean the swells, whose corns I tread on in all manner of ways.” 
He did his work,—did it, too, with unexampled thoroughness, 
conscious from first to last that it would be undone after his 
departure from Egypt. His faith gave him an absolute scorn 
of what is mean and mercenary. We find him caring for 
money as little as he cares for flattery or dinner-parties. This 
is the way he talks about cutting down his own salary :— 

“T have cut down my pay from £6,000 a year to £3,000 a year, 
because of this appointment of , which certainly I cannot take 
quietly. Ido not want the larger sum, and as this appointment 
costs £3,000 a year, by my giving up this sum I save the revenue to 
that extent. But I have done this more in anger, I fear, than in love. 
«+... The more one lives, the more one learns to act towards 
people as if they were inanimate objects, viz., to do what you can for 
them, and to utterly disregard whether they are grateful or not. 
This is what God does to us. He lets his rain fall on the just and 
the unjust. He never gets gratitude, and is furthermore totally 
aguored in the ordinary circumstances of life.” 

A book of this kind is so interesting from what is styled, in 
the loose, popular language of the day, “the psychological 
point of view,” that one is apt to overlook the tale of actual 
and hard work it tells, the more especially as that tale is, 
under Dr. Hill’s unfortunate conditions, not a very clear or con- 
nected one. We are, indeed, tolerably familiar with the main 
facts. We know that from February, 1874, to November, 1876, 

Colonel Gordon was engaged in asserting the power of the 
Khedive as far up the Nile as the Lakes Albert and Victoria, 
and the region of that curious and interesting potentate, King 
Mtesa. After paying a visit to England, he took the office 
of Governor-General of the Soudan. This he held till the 
close of 1879, striking, with the help of his able and in every 
Sense estimable lieutenant, Gessi, blows at the slave-trade which 
were successful so far, and which, if properly followed up, would 
have led to its total destruction. THis last act before he retired 
from his post was, perhaps, the most valuable service he ren- 
dered Egypt. By a personal interview with King Johannis, of 
Abyssinia, at Debra Tabor, and, above all, by declining to ally 
himself, as Pashas before him had done, with Walad el Michael, 
an Abyssinian brigand, who threatened the King’s supremacy, 








he undoubtedly staved off what would probably have been for 
Egypt a most disastrous war, and led to the beginning of the 
friendly relations which we are asked by recent advices from 
Alexandria to believe now to exist between the two countries. 
Colonel Gordon’s views of King Johannis’s character are fresh, 
and should be compared with others of a more favourable 
character that have recently appeared :— 


“The King is rapidly growing mad. He cuts off the noses of 
those who take snuff, and the lips of those who smoke. The other 
day a man went to salute Ras Aloula. In saluting him, his tobacco- 
box dropped out. Ras Aloula struck him with his sword, and his 
people finished him. The King is hated more than Theodore was. 
Cruel to a degree, he does not, however, take life. He cuts off the 
feet and hands of people who offend him. He puts out their eyes, by 
pouring hot tallow into their ears. Several came to me to tell me 
this. I remonstrated with the King against his edict forcing men to 
become Christian from Mussulman. He said they wished it. I also 
remonstrated about the tobacco edict, but it was of no use. 
No one can travel without the King’s order, if he is a foreigner. 
You can buy nothing without the King’s order; no one will shelter 
you without his order,—in fact, no more complete despotism could 
exist. It cannot last ; for the King will go on from one madness to 
another. Orders were given that no one was to approach me; nor 
was I tospeak toany. The officer who conducted me to the King, 
the second-in-command to Aloula, met his uncle and cousin in chains, 
and durst not ask why they were chained. The King is a man of 
some forty-five years, a sour, ill-favoured looking being. He never 
looks you in the face, but when you look away he glares at you like 
a tiger. He never smiles; his look, always changing, is one of 
thorough suspicion. Hated and hating all, I can iimagine no more 
unhappy man. Avaricious above all his people, who do not lack this 
quality, his idea of a free port is that fleets of steamers will arrive 
from the Powers of Europe with presents for him, to which he 
willreply by sending a letter with the Lion seal, saying, ‘ You are 
my brother, my mother, &c. How are you ?’ You know I 
have seen many peoples,*but I never met with a more fierce, savage 
set than these. The peasantry are good enough. The King says he 
can beat united Europe, except Russia. All the great men do not 
want a war with Egypt, and the King fears it when sober, for he 
drinks to excess at night. He talks like the Old Testament. 
He is of the strictest sect of the Pharisees,—drunk over-night, 
at dawn he is up reading the Psalms. He never would miss a 
prayermeeting, and would have a Bible as big as a portmanteau, if 
he were in England. No women are allowed within 300 yards of his 
palace,—his hut, I should say. He is furious at my opening his letter 
to the Khedive. I know, and indeed knew, that I was rash in pro- 
voking him while in his power; but I leant on the verse, ‘ The hearts 
of kings are in the hands of the Lord; as the rivers of water, He 
turneth them as he willeth. Ismail, the ex-Khedive, knew the 
King well. He said to me, ‘ Never go near him; it is perfectly use- 
less.’ He has one legitimate son, Ras Arya Salam, and one illegiti- 
mate. Two sons of Theodore are with him. Poor Alamayou! I am 
very sorry that he is dead. His name was known in all the land, 
and the people thought that our Government would send him here.” 


Colonel Gordon has, indeed, done so much for Egypt and 
for civilisation, that one cannot help asking if it savours of 
hoping against hope to wonder if it may not be his for- 
tune to repeat and complete that work. The present 
volume does not add much to our geographical and ethno- 
logical knowledge of Africa. Indeed, the Colonel repeatedly 
and with characteristic vigour asserts that exploration did not 
in any way come within his commission. Still, he proved more 
completely than any one before him in Africa has done the 
navigability of the Nile. Considering Colonel Gordon’s wide 
experience of races of men, it is further interesting to read of 
the portion of Africa through which he passed. ‘“ The land is 
rich enough ; but it will be long before this (the draining-off of 
the water) is done, as the Arabs are very much frightened of 
these countries, and are so devoid of anything like energy. I 
look on the Chinamen as far superior to them in every way. 
The Berberans, a mixed race from Dongola, have much more 
energy than the Arabs.” The French, who seem to have com- 
mitted themselves to a career of aggression in North Africa, 
and probably the Central region as well, should look to this. 
It was a tribe of Berber blood that destroyed the Flatters 
expedition. 
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DR. JULIUS RUPP* 
Dr. Jutivs Rurr,—if we may describe him in one of those 
somewhat vague and general fashions which are useful for those 
who know nothing of a man, and not without interest even for 
those who know too much to learn anything new from the de- 
scription,—is the Dr. Martineau of the religions world in 
Germany. He has the same profound belief in the reign 
of God and the free-will of man, the same or even still 
more unqualified confidence in the inviolability, as it is 
called, of natural laws and the non-existence of miracle, the 





* Reason and Religion. By Dr. Julius Rapp. Translated from the German, 
with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by Madame A. CO. Rasche. London: 
Samuel Tinsley. : 
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same kind of strong spiritual imagination, though his poetical 
imagination is less remarkable ; the same humanitarian view of 
Christ; and the same deep confidence in the value and signifi- 
cance of prayer. The book before us is a translation by Madame 
Rasche of some very fine lectures on the last-mentioned subject, 
and on the meaning of the Lord’s Prayer, as the type of all 
prayer. We need hardly say that our own conception of Christand 
Christianity, of the reign of law, and the scope of prayer, differs 
very widely from Dr. Rupp’s. Not the less, however, we recog- 
nise to the full the depth and force of his powerful mind, and the 
great strength and reality with which he has grasped the central 
problem of our day, the problem of the relation of man’s will to 
the various wishes, desires, and conquerable or unconquerable 
forces, in the midst of which he finds his personal freedom placed 
for its training and due exercise. We have not had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing Madame Rasche’s translation with the 
original, and think that in certain cases she has made an unwise 
decision, as, for instance, when she translates Erkenntniss, in its 
reference to spiritual truth, by “cognition.” Cognition has not 
only, as Madame Rasche admits, a pedantic sound, butit is very 
much used in England to represent a purely metaphysical idea, 
—the mere contents of any self-conscious contact with an ideal 
object ; whereas, if we understand Madame Rasche aright, 
she uses it to express that highest practical knowledge of 
truth, which involves the surrender of the will to the power of 
righteousness, as well as the penetration of the intellect into 
its significance. We should say that though “knowledge” 
does not express all she means,—indeed, she could not find any 
word which would express it, nor, indeed, does Erkenntniss ex- 
press it, except by a kind of special mutual understanding 
between Dr. Rupp and his alumni,—the word “ cognition” 
positively leads the mind astray from the true meaning, which 
the word “knowledge” would not do. This is, however, but a 
very exceptional error. On the whole, Madame Rasche’s 
translation is lucid and strong, and gives the impression of a 
mind which has devoutly studied and firmly grasped the mean- 
ing of her original. 

To bring the reader into close contact with Dr. Julius Rupp’s 
mind will be the most useful result of this review. We may say, 
then, that Dr. Rupp was born in Kénigsberg in 1809, that he 
studied philosophy in the University there, and especially seems 
to have accepted with his whole mind the teaching of Kant; 
that he took Orders in the Evangelical Church, and became a 
preacher of great note in it, but was condemned for his denun- 
ciation of the Athanasian Creed ; and that he was once impri- 
soned, during the revolutionary times which followed 1848, 
for some of his political publications, which were considered 
offences against the law of the Press. He is evidently some- 
thing of what we may calla rationalistic pietist, having proposed 
to his religious friends in 1846 to introduce the word “thou,” 
as a mode of distinguishing the brotherly love which was to 
unite them. Dr. Rupp is still living, though in feeble health, 
and with very much impaired sight, and is still looked up to as 
the head of the spiritualist Unitarians among the German 
Protestants,—those who take Christ, after his teaching has 
been separated by some sifting criticism from all that is 
supernatural in his story, as their ideal of human nature, 
and who, while accepting in its fullest extent the doctrine 
of invariable law in the physical world, hold that the 
spirit of man stands above that network of physical laws, 
and can co-operate,—and even assert in that spiritual 
region a true reciprocity of relation,—with God himself. 
To show the power with which Dr. Rupp deals with that Pan- 
theistic conception which annihilates free-will, condemns prayer 
as a superstition, and makes the universe a mere product of 
“Time and Fate,” we will take the following passage from his 
powerful lecture on “ The life of him who rejects Prayer” :— 

“‘ The belief that the world is governed exclusively by blind forces, 
sets man in antagonism with himself; it estranges him from his 
true self, from his conscience. For what other means has man to 
test truth than his conscience? What else can serve him as a 
spiritual eye with which to regard the whole economy of Creation; 
as an eye with which to encompass its height and depth, its length and 
breadth ; an eye for the visual angle of which nothing is too far and 
nothing too near; an eye for which every point of the universe is at 
once centre and circumference ? If the forms or images this eye 
seeks to recognise are only dreams, then man is surrounded by an 
impenetrable night, be he ever so wide awake. If we are driven 
hither and thither by Time and Fate alone, our steps must be 
tottering like those of a man who is blindfolded, so that he never 
knows whether he is not on the verge of a yawning abyss. Even his 
disposition, the only thing which to him appears to connect past and 
future, takes more and more the character of the unknowable. So 








man lacks every condition of a conscious participation in the work of 
Time and Fate. And if he notices how, in spite of this fact, in spite 
of himself, he retains the notion that in the course of the world some. 
thing depends on his decisions ; if he notices how this notion is at the 
root of his questioning and seeking, his cogitations and choice, hig 
preferences and rejections, error appears to him as the thread which 
keeps together the whole tissue of his existence, and life becomes go 
unbearable a contradiction to him, that if he could pray, no wish 
would be nearer his heart than to beg tbat the burden of this exist. 
ence should be taken from him as soon as possible, and that he might 
pass into the order of those beings which to him appear to be like 
plants and brutes, free from this evil fancy of self-government.” 

It would be hard to present a true idea with greater vigour, 
nor is any reply conceivable, except from those who have gone 
so deep into the reverence for illusion (as, indeed, some of our 
modern popular preachers have done), that they preach the 
power of belief in an illusion as the one regenerating force in 
human society; and to those we would simply address this 
question,—How are we to distinguish the illusions by which it is 
good for us to be deceived, from those by which it is 
fatal for us to be deceived ? Dr. Rupp speaks with great force 
of the relation of prayer to work. He recognises the absolute 
necessity of work embodying prayer, if prayer is to be kept true, 
but he also recognises the absolute necessity of prayer preparing 
for work, if work is to be kept real. Work without prayer, he 
says, and very truly says, “‘estranges men from themselves,” 
(p. 60). Without prayer work falls into a mere habit, and the 
acts of life proceed like the successive situations of a dream, in 
which you never realise what the agent really is :— 

“To pray, my friends, is to be awake, to watch. When we pass 
from one kind of daily work to another, and from plan to plan, when 
we have to do our utmost not to slip away from the track prescribed 
to us by our vocation, when we have to be on our guard against the 
conflicting interests of reality, the ties and claims of family, of town 
and country, we then also see the various aspects of life, but we do: 
not analyse them. We see them, as it were, with closed eyes, like 
the dissolving pictures of a dream. When I say this, I do not intend 
to speak in a derogatory manner of practical life, for God has invested 
it also with a sacred character, but work is not destined to reveal to 
us the very essence of things, to make us find out theirreal meaning. 
It is only when we put work aside in order to devote ourselves 
entirely to prayer, that the mind can open its eyes and take posses- 
sion of the riches of its cognition, and can reveal to us the depths 
thereof. The worship of God is nothing less than this act of the 
Cognition of truth and the contemplation of it.’ 

At the same time, Dr. Rupp preaches a very curious and indi- 
vidual doctrine of his own as to the true subject of prayer. He 
denies entirely that we ought to pour out our mere desires or 
wishes to God. God, he says, has nothing to do with our mere: 
desires and wishes, if we mean by that what will make us happier, 
what will make life seem less of a failure, more of a success; 
and he ends his first lecture with this remarkable apostrophe 
and thanksgiving :— 

“ Because Thou art love, Eternal Father, Thou rejectest the foolish 
prayers of Thy children! Open Thou our eyes, and let us see that 
Thou hast rejected our prayers even then when they seemed to have 
been granted. Open Thou our understandings, that we may see how 
often our prayers have been rejected, even when we thought we came 
to Thee with pure desires. Help us to see clearly that Thy very love 
most frequently must reject those very prayers dictated to us by our 
affection and care for those nearest and dearest to us. Let this 
thought, sharp as a spur, sink deeper and deeper into our souls, that 
it may drive out our imaginary griefs, that we may feel with double 
acuteness that our souls still crave and mourn for that which those 
never miss who walk in Thy sight. Compel Thou us to recognise that 
every time Thou rejectest our prayers, the burden which we have 
ourselves put upon our shoulders, the chains which we have entangled 
around us, are taken from us! We thank Thee, Eternal Father, for 
every one of Thy denials! Only when this Thy love that brings the 
denial has quickened us to love, then only can we obtain the neces- 
sary vigour to throw off the burden of imaginary benefits, and to 
break the chains of vanity. Then only we walk in ease and safety on 
the tossing waves of time and fate.” 

That passage, and the whole chain of doctrine with which 4 
is connected, seems to us to push a very ascetic view of 
prayer to an extravagant limit. To our minds, the true view of 
prayer is, that recognising our weakness and shortsightedness, 
we should, nevertheless, confide to God all we desire, all we 
would wish to desire but cannot yet desire, and all we resolve, 
or fail to resolve but know that we ought to resolve, and 
ask for God’s full and final judgment on all, whether that be 
denial or acceptance of what we ask. But to speak of 
our life as Dr. Rupp does, as if by far the larger portion of 
our external circumstances were determined by God’s natural 
laws, without any relation at all to our personal needs, and as 
if the refusal of our desires were necessarily more divine than 
the granting of them, is to assume a sort of knowledge which, 
so far as we know, is not knowledge at all, but loose conjecture 
suggested by scientific moods of thought, and to banish all the 
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freedom and freshness from the communion of the soul with 
God. When, for example, Dr. Rupp says, “The wishes that 
yise in our hearts” “are not intended to lead to any special 
object that could be considered as the fultilment of them; they 
are intended to give to man the opportunity of recognising his 
liberty, and of bringing it into activity,—to procure for him 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with God and 
himself,’—he surely denies that which he denies on no evidence 
atall. As regards the positive part of his assertion, his statement 
js not only true but of the first importance. Whether our wishes 
are to lead to their own fulfilment or not, they certainly are given 
us to exercise our moral freedom, to help us to choose between 
what is high and what is low, between justice and ambition, be- 
tween God and man. But how in the world does Dr. Rupp or 
any one else know that they are given us for no other and 
further purpose than this? Is the commencement of human 
love, for instance, never intended to be prophetic of the 
mutual knowledge, mutual aid, mutual sympathy, and mutual 
sacrifice which so often result from it? It may be, of 
course, that such a beginning of love has no fulfilment, no 
completion in the relations of this world; but how often has 
it not the most important fulfilment, one with the growth of 
which the whole education of our lives is boundup? Itseems to 
us that the weakness and sterility of Dr. Rupp’s religious philo- 
sophy arises entirely in this astounding dogma,—that the will of 
man, and the will alone, is the arena of his spiritual life. 
Doubtless, it is the centre of that life. Doubtless, without 
recognising man’s free-will in the fullest way, there would be no 
human personality, no faith, no religion. But equally certain 
does it seem to us that this centre of spiritual life once ad- 
mitted, it is a strange blunder to confine the relation borne by 
God to the soul, to the region of spiritual volition. If God does 
not teach us by our human affections, and by our involuntary 
human affections, we may say with some confidence that he 
does not teach us at ali. Yet the philosophy of Dr. Rupp 
would shut out the whole region of our affections and desires 
from the region of legitimate prayer altogether. And on this 
side, as we think, the weakness of this remarkable man’s 
belief lies. He is apt, too, at times to become dreamy. His 
two lectures on “ Hallowed be Thy Name,” in which he tries to 
make out that the Name of God includes all human language, 
and that the drift of the prayer is that we may use all language 
—language concerning the smallest and most concrete things, as 
well as the language of conscience and religion,—in the spirit of 
worship, seems to us visionary and wholly wanting in substance. 
Nevertheless, we are sure that the more study thinking people 
give to this book of Dr. Rupp’s, the more they will admire 
the masculine vigour of the thought, and the more they will 
venerate the man. 





FO’C’S’LE YARNS.* 

Tuis volume consists of four stories in verse, supposed to be 
told by an old Manx seaman, Tom Baynes, to his shipmates at 
sea, and which depict with singular vividness the life of the 
rough fishermen and peasants of the Isle of Man. The book is 
anonymous; but a dedication to Manxmen informs us that the 
author is himself a native of the island. This, indeed, is evident 
enough ; it is plain that every page is fed by personal memories. 
The book is—it must be—the outcome of the intimate personal 
intercourse of childhood with the class which it describes. 
Whatever the author’s present position or avocations may be, 
we can hardly be wrong in saying that he is still a Manx 
fisherman, or a Manx farmer, or a Manx parson, at heart. 

Few books have more exactly illustrated how far Wordsworth’s 
famous recipe for genuineness in poetry, taken in its literal 
shape, will carry us. “Betsy Lee” is veritably what “The 
Affliction of Margaret” is not, such an utterance as might 
really break from a man of the people, under the influ- 
ence of strong emotion, which gives inflexion and pathos to 
his speech. There is all the impress of reality, of naive and 
simple dignity, which such an utterance might possess ; there is 
as much of the charm of poetry as can, in fact, he conceived as 
welling up in so rude a heart, and there is nothing beyond or 
inconsistent with this. This is as much as to say—and Words- 
worth’s practice, though not his theory, admitted it—that there 
can be little here of high or condensed poetry, little that is abso- 
lutely rememberable and complete. What Wordsworth, in such 
poems as “ Ruth,” has added, the author of “ Betsy Lee” has 
not had, perhaps, either the power or the wish to add. But 





* Fo’c's'le Yarns, including Betsy Lee, and Other Poems. London: Macmillan. 


what there actually is beneath the Manx sailor’s rough bosom,. 
he has given us; and that includes much of humour, much of 
pathos, much of a strong, homely recurrence to primal instincts, 
and the crude elements of our being. 

And there is a certain pleasure in being thus brought back to 
the source of things; in realising this childish delight in the 
rough rudiments of existence on the breezy shores ; in the shock 
of wind and weather, and the mingling of sands and sea, a 
delight, may we say, such as that which oar supposed Ascidian 
ancestors may have experienced in the alternations of low and 
high water; in the basking hours of the ebb-tide, and the 
dashing freshness of its flow :— 

“ Now, the beauty of the thing when childher plays is, 

The terrible, wonderful length the days is. 

Up you jumps, and out in the sun, 

And you fancy the day will never be done; 

And you’re chasin’ the bumbees hummin’ so cross, 

In the hot, sweet air among the goss ; 

Or gath’rin’ blue-bells, or lookin’ for eggs ; 

Or peltin’ the ducks, with their yalla legs ; 

Or a climbin’, and nearly breakin’ your skulls ; 

Or a shoutin’ for divilment after the gulis ; 

Or a thinkin’ of nothin’, but down at the tide, 

Singin’ out for the happy you feel inside. 

That’s the way with the kids, you know, 

And the years do come and the years do go; 

And when you look back, it’s all like a puff, 

Happy and over, and short enough.” 
This freshness of view naturally suggests many touches of 
humour, such humour as is contained in the quaint observa- 
tions of a child, on whom the familiar contrasts between human 
profession and achievement strike newly, and like discoveries 
of his own. Here, for instance, is a comparison for persons too 
easily satisfied with the mixedness of human things :— 

“Like ould Jemmy the Red, that drove to the packet, 

One hoss would go forrit and the other backit,— 

‘Dear me!’ the people said ; 

‘There’s nothing puffeck,’ says Jemmy the Red.” 
What mildness is here in the popular remonstrance, what 
complacent conclusiveness in the charioteer’s reply ! 

But let us try Tom Baynes in a higher mood. Let us take 
the feeling which gives its beauty to the tale of “Christmas 
Rose,” the dog-like adoration of a nature recognised as im- 
measurably above our own. “Christmas Rose” is the name 
given to a baby saved from a Spanish ship wrecked at 
Christmas time on one of the southern headlands of the Isle of 
Man. A negro swimming with the child in his teeth was the: 
only one of the crew who reached the shore; he died of the 
exertion, and the girl’s parentage was never known. She was 
brought up by the “ Pazon ” (parson) of the village, along with: 
his two sons, like a child of his own. But her blood was nobler,,. 
her beauty more queenly, her nature rarer and higher, than 
than that of any of the simple folk around her, and the story 
dwells mainly on the different ways in which each of those who. 
came near her regarded the strangely exiled maid, First, we: 
have the simple, fatherly affection of the “ Pazon,”— 

“With the love and the light, 

And the strength and the strain of his soul’s desire, 

All round the child like a glory of fire.” 
Then come the “ Pazon’s” two sons, who both of them fall in 
love with her in vain, and both come to a tragic end. But Tom 
Baynes’ own feeling for her is a worship quite unmixed with 
any personal hope. Giving to old hyperboles a homely reality, he 
calls her his queen, he compares her to the pictures which have 
penetrated his untutored soul with a sense of aloofness and 
sanctity :-— 

“ You’ve seen them picthers the Romans has got— 

Merdonners they calls them,—women ; what ? 

Women, aye! with the blood in their veins, 

And life and love, and the way they strains 

Their eyes to a height that’s far above them ? 

Who can look on them, and not love them ? 

Whoever made the likes o’ them, 

Their feet was in Jerusalem . 

That’s the sort,—a woman lifted 

To heaven, with a breast like snow that’s sifted, 

And a eye that’s fixed on God hisself— 

Now, where’s your wivin’ and thrivin’ and pelf ? 

And sweethearts and widdies well stocked with the rhino 2?’ 

Ah! that’s the thing likest God that I know.” 
It is to be hoped that the progress of democratic manners will 
not soon destroy all traces of this spirit of dog-like reverence,— 
a reverence which is founded on a true perception at once of the 
vast difference of the heights to which human souls may rise, 
and of the depth of the roots which, nevertheless, unite them. 





Another passage, describing the girlhood of Christmas Rose, 
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depicts with tenderness and simplicity a kind of stern maiden- 
liness which has sometimes been observed in higher circles 
than that of which Tom Baynes is the spokesman :— 
*‘ There’s ones comes into the world like that, 

Even among their own people. What ? 

They’re not angels azackly, nor devils ether, 

And us and them will grow up together. 

But their roots isn twisted someway with ours, 

And the flowers that’s at them is other flowers ; 

And they’re waitin’, I’m thinkia’, to be transplanted 

To the place where the lek of them is wanted. 

And our love isn their love, and they cannot take it ; 

Nor our thirst their thirst, so we cannot slake it. 

There’s no food in us for them to feed on, 

There’s nothin’ in us that they got need on. 

So there they are, with kith and kin, 

Sittin’ in the middle, and wondherin’. 

And love and heart,—why, how should it be ? 

There’s no heart made in them yet, d’ye see ? 

Just wild-fire flashin’ here and there, 

Or, if it’s at them anywhere, 

It’s like a bud that sucks the air 

Through its baby lips. But open? no! 

Till the westlin’ winds begin to blow, 

And drawn by the sun with a strong sweet strain 

It opens, and never shuts again.” 


This metaphor of the west wind’s call was, in the case of 
Christmas Rose, almost a reality. The child whom a tempest 
had blown to the island grew up to feel a kind of passionate 
fondness for the tempests amidst which she was bred; she 
would revel in their rushing onset, and spring to meet them,— 


“ Like a bird to its nest, 
Or a child to hang on its mammy’s breast. 
Or was it her sweetheart the cloud was lek, 
And her a-leapin’ on to his neck, 
And sighin’, and sobbin’, and slakin’ her drouth, 
With the thunder-poison from his mouth ?” 
With touches such as this, the narrator leads us up to the final 
catastrophe,—the one end befitting this lonely storm-maiden, 
this heart of mingled cloud and fire. Tom Baynes is returning 
in late evening from a day of harvest, when “I saw,” he says,— 
‘‘A cloud, very far away, 
But comin’, comin’, bound to come, 
And the deep, low grow] of the thunder-drum ; 
And steady, steady, sollum, slow, 
As if it knew where it had to go; 
Comin’, comin’, like it would be 
Comin’ a purpose for somebody— 
And low, rather low ; then higher, higher, 
Till it kissed the cairn with a kiss of fire. 
Once, like the twinkling of an eye,— 
Once; and the long baek-suck and the sigh 
Of the silence, and terrible far away 
Flash flashed to flash behind the sea ; 
And back and back, till you couldn’t see fuddher, 
Like passin’ something to one another. 
And was it a sheep, or was it a flag, 
That white spot on the Belfry crag ? 
I cculdn’t tell, and wondhering, 
And through the goss, and up through the ling, 
As quick,—it was her! it was her! Yes! yes! 
Dead, though, dead, and gript in her fist 
A bunch of blue-bells that was growin’ there, 
And sea-pinks twisted thro’ her hair. 
And never a spot and never a speck, 
But just a black mark under the neck ; 
And her breast all open,—my God ! that breast ! 
The beautifullest and the loveliest ! ”’ 


We have singled out one strain of feeling on which to dwell. 
But there are many other emotions dashed in on this coarse 
canvas,—everything, one may say, of pathetic or poetical, which 
is likely to find its home in a rough sailor’s heart. The poems 
have not the subtlety and fullness of Tennyson’s Northern 
Farmer; they have not the quaint, homespun dignity and deli- 
cate tenderness of Barnes’s Poems in the Dorsetshire Dialect ; 
but they have a charm of their own in their passionate verity, 
their wild savour of storm and sea. 

We cannot say whether the author of this volume has much 
gift for poetry of the conventional form. We do not feel sure, 
in fact, that he could do anything but just what he has done 
here. But what he has done, he has done well,—almost to per- 
fection. He has given us a fragment of living experience, 
quivering, if we may so say, with reality; he has touched the 
springs of unexpected laughter, sometimes of unfamiliar tears. 





AN ARTIST’S JOURNEY IN THE EAST.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 
TuEsE volumes, illustrated by thirty-eight etchings on copper by 
the author, are a singularly fine specimen of the artistic revival in 


v * On a Raft, and Through the Desert. By Tristram J. Ellis. London: Field and 
ner. 








the get-up of books which is one of the favourite forms of modern 
luxury. Size, shape, paper, type, and binding—the unrivalled 
white vellum, with gold lettering—are all beautiful, and the 
effect is most refined and pleasant. The work itself is a re. 
markably interesting narrative of a journey, begun in February, 
1880, through northern Syria and Kurdistan, by the Tigris to 
Mosul and Baghdad, and of a return journey across the Desert 
by the Euphrates and Palmyra to Damascus, over the 
Anti-Lebanon to Baalbek and to Beyrout. ‘The itinerary 
is full of promise; the way lies through the land of old 
romance, the traveller is an artist pur sang; the reader ex- 
pects to enjoy a rich and real treat, when he falls to the perusal 
of a book which it is a delight to look at and a luxury to touch, 
and his anticipations are fully realised. The volumes contain 
a series of pictures in words, charmingly vivid, and quite 
simple; the sincerity and clearness of the style, in which there 
is no straining after effect, but just a resolution to show the 
reader what the writer saw, are remarkable. The author, in 
his preface, describes himself as ‘“‘ having gone beyond his pro- 
fession in writing the text of the book,’’ and hopes that “the 
same generosity will be extended to him as to the army 
veteran, who, though a man of action and not of words, some- 
times finds himself by force of circumstances in the position 
of an orator.’ His appeal to generosity is unnecessary; 
justice will meet the requirements of the case. 

“ Mesopotamia,” says Mr. Ellis, “in common with all Eastern 
countries that are without modern appliances for internal com- 
munication, is continually exposed to terrible visitations of 
famine. The failure of crops for two seasons suffices to exhaust 
the stores of grain amassed during previous years of plenty. 
Want forces many to rob, and brigandage increases the difficulty 
of conveying supplies to the most distressed districts.” Such 
was the condition of the country the author had to traverse at 
the outset of his journey, and some of his most striking descrip- 
tions are of the dangers of the road from robbers, the sufferings 
of the people from famine, and the operations of the distributors 
of the fund raised by Lady Strangford. The author gives us a 
pleasant preliminary chapter about Alexandria, a little excur- 
sion to Sidon, whose luxuriant gardens and two great medizval 
castles make it one of the most beautiful and interesting of 
Syrian cities by the sea, but reckons the beginning of his 
journey from his sailing from Beyrout for Iscanderoon, in com- 
pany with Midhat Pasha, who was going to Tripoli, and 400 
pilgrims. ‘Tripoli, called by the Arabs “ Little Damascus,” 
must be very beautiful, with its ancient castle, and the wonder- 
ful Dervishery, now tenanted by only two or three old men. 
From Iscanderoon the author went to Antioch, and started 
thence on his ride through the valley of the Orontes, pausing 
first at a Turkish village called Turnamin. Here is his descrip- 
tion of the ride from thence to Aleppo :— 

“Tt was one of the dullest and most uninteresting journeys I have 
ever made. While yet many hours distant, we could see something 
like a telegraph-post standing up on the horizon. Our muleteer told 
us it was the minaret on the top of the castle of Aleppo. He 
requested us to look to our arms, as most of the road robberies 
took place at this point. The thieves were the lower classes of the 
town, who found the place conveniently distant and sufficiently 
lonely. The road takes a sudden dip down a little valley, and the 
skeletons of mules, camels, and horses that had been scattered all the 
way from Turnamin were here thicker than anywhere else. The pile 
was suggestive.” 

A chapter devoted to Aleppo, and beautifully illustrated, is 
very interesting, but also painful to read; it records so much 
suffering of both men and animals from hunger and cold (the 
winter had been terribly severe), and gives so forcible a picture 
of the desolation caused by earthquakes there. The great 
citadel is a melancholy place. At the time of Mr. Ellis’s visit 
there was commotion in the Pashalik, for the great Badawee 
tribe of the Anezich were coming north, and were reported 
within four days from the town of Deir. “The tribe,” says the 
author, “were nearly desperate from starvation, and had sent 
word that unless they were given food at once, they would attack 
and sack the town. The Government wisely sent at once 
500 soldiers, guarding 1,000 camel-loads of grain.” While 
this was the state of things in the valley of the Euphrates, 
that in the valley of the Tigris was worse. Women 
were selling their children as slaves, the country was 
overrun with robbers, and all the animals had died of want. 
Nevertheless, for the Tigris Mr. Ellis was bound; and he rode 
to Diarbekir, and there took “raft” for Baghdad. There was 
some difficulty in making arrangements at Aleppo, for the 
muleteers disliked the road—it had “a bad name for robbery ” 
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—but at last the obstacles were surmounted, and the party, 
comprising Mr. Ellis, Mr. Boscawen (a young antiquary, cele- 
prated for his perfect knowledge of the cuneiform character), 
their servants and muleteers, started for Bir-Edjek. The 
country is dull, black, and treeless; the villages look like col- 
Jections of Australian ant-hills. From this point, the costumes 
change; woven abbas disappear, the men wear short coats, with 
pelts and sheepskins. The author remarked that the women 
wear “a remarkable chignon, made of sheep’s wool, kept on the 
top of their heads by the handkerchief that they wear, tied 
ander the chin. The division between the sheep’s wool and 
their own hair is covered by a band; this, they say, is to keep 
off the sun’s rays.” The travellers halted at several places, 
where they endured the horrors of suffocation, in company with 
human beings and animals, in unventilated “mounds,” crossed the 
Euphrates on a very primitive ferry—the drawing has a strange, 
solemn effect—experienced many difficulties, and encountered 
some queer characters before they reached Bir-Edjek, a curious 
place, of which Mr. Ellis made some careful studies. Here 
Mr. Boscawen and Mr. Ellis parted, the latter setting his face 
towards Diarbekir. The journey was a wretched one, if only 
for the pitiable spectacle of animals dying of starvation that 
was so frequent ; it was also dangerous, for the guide did not 
know the country, and no provisions, except those he carried 
with him, would it have been possible for the traveller to pro- 
cure, had his delays been serious. He reached Diarbekir when 
the famine was very severe indeed, and his account of it is 
terrible. Here is his description of the town :— 


“Diarbekir looks far more imposing from outside than within. 
The walls are 40 ft. thick, built of hard, black lava, with bastions at 
close intervals. There are unmistakable traces of Roman work near 
the foundations, especially at the gates. The Chaldean Christians 
affirm that long before Christ it was a great Chaldean town, and that 
it was taken by the Romans, and the walls repaired. It was very 
important during the reign of Julian the Apostate, who held it for a 
long time during his wars against Persia. The position of the town 
It is on a mass of 
trap rock, seamed and riven in all directions. At one coruer there 
are the remains of a fine citadel, with a high, artificial cone, as at 
Aleppo. It is now only a heap of stones, with some small, old, dis- 
mantled Austrian cannon on the top.” 


A great number of rafts generally leave Diarbekir to go down 
the Tigris every week, but when Mr. Ellis arrived, there 
had been many robberies on the river, and traffic had entirely 
stopped. The whole book conveys an impression of lawlessness 
and disorder ; it comes out strongly in such a passage as this :— 


“There were large stores of grain held back by speculators, who 
desired to sell in a still dearer market. At Mosul the price of grain 
was at least six times greater, and forty rafts had recently been 
sent down there. Of these, not one ever arrived. They had either 
been ‘requisitioned,’ robbed, or sunk on the route. Reports came 
in that some of the raftsmen had been killed in a struggle with the 
Kurds at Hassan-Keyf. This made a panic at Diarbekir, and no 
raftsmen could be found to go down the river.” 


Mr. Ellis had his raft constructed while waiting for the 
restoration of order; and when the river was declared free, his 
was the first “ kelek” to venture forth. On the 18th of March, 
1880, he began his river voyage to the glorified city of the 
Arabian Nights, on the curious craft which he describes as 
follows :— 


“A Tigris raft, or kelek, consists of a framework of wood, supported 
on inflated goat-skins. A number of long, straight boughs of the 
poplar are lashed together with rope made of bark and fine osier 
twigs, so as to form a grill, with bars eight inches apart, of the full 
size of the raft. A few inflated skins are fastened to this, and it is 
floated out into the shallowest and stillest water available. The rest 
of the skins are pushed underneath the grill, and tied to it in rows, 
touching each other, so that the skins completely hide the water. To 
inflate the skins, the workman lifts the empty skin, looking like a 
dark-brown rag, and dashes it several times into the water, to make 
it limp. He then bolds the neck open with his two thumbs, and 
blows into it, at a little distance from his mouth. By this means a 
quantity of the surrounding air passes in besides his own breath, and 
the skin is inflated with half the trouble. When it is nearly full, he 
places it close to his mouth, and finishes off with blowing into it with 
all his might. The skin is then carefully examined all over, and if 
any weak place appears, it is pressed hard with the finger. In three 
cases out of four, the finger goes through and the bag collapses. It 
is then turned inside out through the neck, and the place mended by 
pinching it up, and tying it round with half a date-stone in the middle, 
to enable the string to bite. When the hole is very large, a 
piece of wood ig put in with a notch all round, into which the 
edge of the skin is tied tight. After the inflated skins have been 
fastened to the grill, the principal framework, made from the trunks 
of poplar trees, is laid over it, and firmly tied. Over the whole a 
flooring of osier-sticks is laid, and upon this the merchandise, or in 
my case a hut, is placed. My hut measured six feet by seven feet 
six inches, and five feet six inches high. It had a floor of wood. The 
framework was made of stout branches of trees, and the covering of 





thick Kurdish felt, quite impervious to the weather. The layer of 
osier branches on the raft is very difficult to walk on, as, unless one 
is very careful, a foot will slip through on to the skins. These give 
way on each side, and one’s leg is in the water ina second. The 
skins immediately close round the ankle, and it requires the assist- 
ance of others to haul one’s foot out.’’ 

We should imagine that for actual discomfort and a general 
sense of insecurity, it would not be easy to beat the raft of the 
Tigris. Mr. Ellis’s party was nine in number; it included a 
kawass, a Turkish officer and a soldier, and two kelekjees or 
raftsmen, who had quite enough to do to manage this remark- 
able craft. The description of the voyage, with its shifting 
scenery, its monotony of one sort and its variety of another, its 
pleasures and its privations, is extraordinarily interesting. The 
artist is in his element when he has to tell of the magnificent 
view of the Botin—with peak rising above peak, covered with 
glistening snow, and rent by enormous precipices—of the won- 
derful town of Hassan-Keyf (the subject of one of the finest of 
the etchings), of the coming into the great plain of Mesc- 
potamia. The joy with which he hailed the minarets of Mosul 
was partly due to the blessed hope of getting something to eat 
there, but he could afford to yield to a sublimer emotion when, 
on the left bank of the river, at a-short distance, he beheld the 
beginning of the celebrated mound of Koyunjik, the ruins of 
the greatest of the palaces at Nineveh. 

At Mosul, a town of which he gives a very miserable account, 
Mr. Ellis found an English lady (Mrs. Russell) and her husband 
engaged in distributing soup to the poor people; and his 
readers can easily believe him when he says:—‘ Their English 
cheerfulness, mingled with hard work efficiently done, side by 
side with all the squalor and bad management, suddenly coming 
upon one, made an impression I never shall forget.” The 
illustrations to the chapters on Mosul and Nineveh are par- 
ticularly good; the bazaar forms a very striking picture, and 
another, in which we see a raft laden with grain coming in, while 
the starving people of Mosul eagerly watch it from the shore, 
is a marvellous example of force and expression in a very smalk 
space. Mr. Ellis established himself in a hut on the mound 
(it had been occupied by Mr. Layard during his early excava- 
tions), and got several of the workmen to sit to him. He was 
neither safe nor comfortable while there, but he seems to have 
liked it, and he gives a very curious account of the people. 
When he left Mosul, he took Mr. and Mrs. Russell on board his 
raft, and they landed to visit Mount Nimroud,—* not to be 
confounded with Birs-Nimroud, near Babylon.” Of this vast 
mound he says :— 

‘The rains have washed down much of the covering that was 
placed over those sculptures which Sir H. Layard had left. There 
were plenty of slabs, some with inscriptions, lying on the ground, 
and two pairs of winged bulls were peeping with their heads above 
the earth. The features of the winged bulls were almost worn away. 
The excavated passages, especially those showing the ancient walls 
round the great cone, were still as perfect as they were left forty 
years ago, and the whole mound resembles a giant rabbit warren.” 

The river-voyage included a visit to the great mound of 
Kalud-Shergat, which, Mr. Ellis says, has never been properly 
explored, and may yet prove a mine of archeological wealth. 
The interest of the narrative increases as the raft nears its 
destination, and the first volume closes with the palm-groves, 
the gleaming domes, the first fascination of Baghdad. 





DER GRUNE HEINRICH.* 
Gorrrrizp KELLER, whose humorous and original tales, Die 
Leute von Seldwyla and Ziiricher Novellen, have been already 
noticed in our columns, has lately reissued in a new form his 
romance, Der Griine Heinrich. 'This novel was Keller’s maiden 
effort in literature, and was published as early as 1854, when 
its author was a student at the Berlin University. The work 
at the time of its publication was much discussed and reviewed, 
and took a certain standing; but it never became popular, and 
was both eclipsed and forgotten when its author brought out 
his later books. It was a strange book, that could be 
nowise classified, for though it called itself a novel, it did 
not fulfil the needful conditions of a work of fiction. 
Varnhagen von Ense, writing of it at the time in. his 
diary, says, “Der Griine Heinrich is a novel, like Rousseau’s 
Confessions, full of psychology, of unconscious pedagogy, of 
fresh pictures of nature, the whole written in a noble, lofty 
spirit. Keller himself is a bizarre, rich-natured man, who is 
somehow put together in an angular, distorted manner, that 
makes him not quite fitted to cope with the world.” Varnhagen 





i: Der Griine Heinrich. By Gottfried Keller. 4 vols. Stuttgart; Gdachen. 1330. 
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further adds that the work is partly autobiographical. It is 
probably on this account that Der Griine Heinrich, the least suc- 
cessful of this author’s efforts, seems to be his special favourite. 
In any case, he has now, after the lapse of so many years, not 
only published it anew, but entirely rewritten and remodelled 
it, profiting by the criticisms he received at the time, which 


chiefly censured the catastrophe; and that, indeed, was crude 


‘and inartistic in the extreme. It was a bold experiment thus to 
rewrite a juvenile effort, and we fear we cannot pronounce it 
wholly successful. It is true that in comparison with the earlier 
‘version, the present is more harmonious and less clumsy in 


construction. The narrative is now entirely autobiographical, 


and the abrupt transitions of time and space that formerly dis- 
turbed us are removed. But the whole is still a formless mass, 
inordinately long, and in parts heavy and disjointed. Goethe's 
Wilhelm Meister has probably floated before the author’s vision 
as his model, a work which we are inclined to hold largely re- 
sponsible for the want of artistic form that infests German 
novels. Like Goethe, Keller has thought more of the theories 
he wished to develop than of a central dramatic idea. Apart, 
however, from its character as a novel, Der Griine Heinrich is 
a remarkable work, which, for all its inordinate length—four 
octavo volumes—and its tiresome digressions, is not easily laid 
aside, when once the reader has worked his way into its pages. 
Heinrich Lee is the name of the hero of this strange book. 
He is a native of Switzerland, and he tells his life-story from 
his infancy to the time that he enters into the public service of 
his native land. The nickname “ green ”’ had been given to the 
boy at school on account of the green coats in which his mother 
always clothed him, and the name stuck to him up to his man- 
hood, and was singularly appropriate, for his was a nature that 
matured very slowly, and which remained green, unripe, and 
-erude down to a late age. The mental history of this green, un- 
finished lad is the real basis of the work. Heinrich, the only 
child of a widowed mother in straitened circumstances, grows 
‘up without manly guidance or strict discipline. His nature is 
a singular one; it seems lacking in ethical instincts, and in- 
-capable of distinguishing good from evil. At the same time, it is 
singularly passionless, in consequence of which this curious 
want does not lead him as far astray as it would more impulsive 
vatures. On the other hand, this absence of passion, of warm 
feeling, proves Heinrich’s stumbling-block through life,—the 
cause of his ill-success in everything he undertakes. He cannot 
throw himself heart and soul into any undertaking; he is for 
ever self-conscious, for ever pulling himself up by the roots, to 
see if he is growing. He has not force of character enough to 
carry any project through, not sufficient resolution to grasp 
hold of good-fortune when it is within his reach. In conse- 
quence, he is storm-tossed from one point to another, and it 
is only at last, after painful experiences, after hard trials and 
deep thought, that he becomes a true man,—that he out- 
‘grows his greenness, and fits himself to be an active and 
useful member of society. What Varnhagen said of the youth- 
ful Keller applies to Heinrich Lee. In the first two volumes, 
this unfinished tendency is less crudely and unpleasantly 
prominent. We are reading of a boy, and naturally make no 
great demands upon his ethical nature. On this account, per- 
haps, the two first volumes are the most enjoyable of this work 
in its new form, for in its former version the story of Heinrich’s 
childhood occupied a different place. It also gives Keller scope 
‘for introducing those Swiss scenes where he is indubitably at 
his best. When he leaves the ground of Switzerland, it 
is always noticeable that he grows vague, and that his stories 
assume the indistinct character common to German ro- 
mances, which appear to float in the air and describe non- 
existence. In Swiss surroundings he is concrete, picturesque, 
observant, and humorously original. Heinrich Lee as a boy 
lives partly in Ziirich, partly in a remote mountain village, 
and his historian is therefore able to introduce us to the curious 
civic customs of Switzerland, as well as to the many quaint 
raral fashions that still survive in the remote valley of the land 
we have turned into our playground. Episodes such as those 
.of stringing the beans, of the funeral of his grandmother, of a 
masquerade procession, are worthy to stand beside the most 
attractive pictures in Die Leute von Seldwyla. Exquisitely 
delicate, too, is the psychological picture of the pure influence 
exerted over Heinrich through his boyish love for a youth- 
ful cousin, as well as the disturbing element brought to bear 
about the same time by an older woman, who rouses in him 
feelings till now uaknown. The conflict of the lower and higher 





ta 
love in the boy’s nature is developed with a subtle insight, a 
moral chastity, a deep penetration that are alike admirable 
Equally powerful, though of another nature, is the description 
of how Heinrich, when of proper age, takes his hereditary place 
in church as a Swiss burgher, which allows the author Scope 
for one of his favourite reflective digressions, dealing on this 
occasion with the nature of Swiss democracy, which is ably 
defined. 

So long as he is at school, Heinrich succeeds fairly well, for 
he has marked ability, though he lacks application. Ay 
unfortunate complication, brought about by his own want 
of rectitude, causes him to be expelled, and from that 
moment his career becomes full of vicissitudes. He is too 
young to be put into a profession ; besides, he has no leaning to 
any except to an artistic career, which is not regarded with 
approval by his guardians, who think that, with his nature, 
this is but a synonym for idleness. His over-indulgent mother, 
however, yields to her son’s entreaties. She gives up all her 
little savings to pay for lessons, and finally makes yet greater 
sacrifices in order to send him to a German city, that he may 
there study art under competent masters. At this point the 
autobiography breaks off, and is supposed to be resumed by 
Heinrich much later in life, when he has overcome all his 
mental difficulties, and is able to look down objectively from 
an attained height into the dark valley of his youthful 
struggles. This attitude is reproduced only too successfully 
in the volumes that now follow. All youthful fire and spirit 
have faded out of them; they are didactic and somewhat 
tedious. The German city to which Heinrich goes is obviously 
Munich; at that time in its artistic heyday, under King Lud. 
wig I., and where Keller himself pursued the artistic studies 
which he finally abandoned on becoming conscious of his want 
of vocation for art. His hero goes through the same experiences, 
though it is some years before he discovers that a liking for an 
art does not necessarily imply an ability to excel in it, and that 
all his efforts only land him in hopeless mediocrity. He cannot 
tear himself away, his old irresolution and infirmity of purpose 
are not broken, even when he finds his resources at an end. He 
makes fresh demands upon his fond mother, and she, poor 
soul! robs herself almost of her last penny to gratify the 
wishes of her boy. Unsuccessful and unsettled, Heinrich 
omits after a time even to write to this indulgent parent; 
he sinks deeper and deeper into the quagmire of debt, hack- 
work, potboiling, shady comrades, and is only roused at length 
by indirect news from home telling him how his mother starves 
herself for his sake; how she pines for news of the son whom 
she deems grandly successful in the foreign city ; how her health 
is sinking under privations and anxieties. Hearing all this, 
Heinrich starts for home, and being quite at the end of his 
resources, he sets out on foot. Chance throws him into the 
way of a Count, who invites him to his Castle, encourages him 
not to give up art, gives him employment, advances him money, 
and treats him with all possible kindness. Heinrich appears 
quite to forget that he is hastening to his sick mother, and 
remains at the Castle, where love holds him fast, as well 
as other attractions. This episode—a serious blemish in 
the early version—has not been eliminated or modified as 
it should have been in the new one, and shocks all ethical 
as well as artistic feeling. Though consistent, in a measure, 
with Heinrich’s character, it is too crudely presented, and is not 
treated as though it required extenuation, an extenuation that 
might have been accorded to it, notwithstanding the auto- 
biographical form of the narrative, since the writer is speaking 
of that which he has so long outgrown and left behind him, that 
he no longer feels as though he treated of himself. When 
Heinrich at length resolves finally to abandon Art, he once 
more bethinks him of his duties and returns home, only 
to find his mother on her death-bed, too far gone to 
recognise him. He had broken her heart. In the earlier 
version, Heinrich dies also of the shock, and we feel he 
comes off far too easily, for his base and ungrateful conduct. 
The newer version is more artistic. Heinrich is condemned to 
live to remember and recognise his errors, and the sufferings he 
now goes through purify and raise him, so that in the end he 
becomes a good man and a useful citizen. Such, in brief, is 
this strange and discursive work, which is full of flashes of 
deep insight, of profound reflections, of picturesque scenes, of 
acute observation, but which, we fear, can never become as 
great a popular favourite as its author’s later works. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—————— 

The King’s English. By G. Washington Moon. (Hatchards.)—Mr. 
Washington Moon had, some years ago, a success of a somewhat 
trumpery kind in a controversy with the late Dean of Canterbury. 
Dr. Alford had made some criticisms on common forms of expression 
and laid down some rules which certainly laid him open to the retorts 
which Mr. Moon made. There is now an opportunity of avenging 
him, if any one cares to doso. It may be excusable still to talk of 
the “ Anglo-Saxon”’ language, though most people are content to 
speak of the tongue which has been used in England as “ English.” 
But what are we to say of “ Phoenixian” letters? What of this,— 
that the Greeks called the papyrus ‘ deltos,’ “‘ because the chief seat 
of its cultivation was the Delta of the Nile ?’”? What of the spelling 
“ Ptolomaeus ” (several times used) ? And what has Mr. Moon found 
out about ‘‘ Aeneas Poliorceticus, who lived about B.C. 720,” that he 
quotes from him the statement that “women conveyed secret 
intelligence by means of very thin, small, leaden volumes or rolls, 
which were used as ear-rings?”’ This Aeneas must be one of the 
very oldest Greek writers. Why has he been so much neglected? Mr. 
Moon meddles with matters which are too high for him. 


Messianic Prophecy. (The Baird Lecture, 1879.) By Paton Gloag, 
D.D. (T. T. Clarke, Edinburgh.)—So wide a subject can hardly be 
discussed adequately within the limits of a comparatively small 
volume. The theories of modern criticism cannot be properly or 
even intelligibly stated, much less refuted, in so narrow a compass. 
Of this the author is, no doubt, fully conscious, and it is but fair to 
him to say that he seems to be well acquainted with these various 
theories, and to have thoroughly considered the grounds on which he 
regards most of them as very inadequate and unsatisfactory. For 
example, most of the ingenious explanations of Daniel’s obscure pro- 
phecy of the “seventy weeks” utterly break down when confronted 
with chronology ; and the Messianic interpretation seems, on the whole, 
tobe the least unreasonable. So, too, with the famous fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah ; non- Messianic interpreters, Ewald among them, who 
supposes some unknown sufferer, some single martyr, to be intended, 
are driven to extreme straits; and if we once allow the existence of a 
Messianic element in the Old Testament, it is hardly possible to resist 
the conclusion that in this particular chapter it comes out with 
striking vividness. Dr. Gloag, as might have been expected, main- 
tains what may be called the old, orthodox view of Hebrew prophecy ; 
but he is quite able to argue calmly and also ably with the rational- 
istic critics, whose views he has, it is clear, carefully studied. In 
some quarters, exception may be taken to his description of Christ’s 
purpose, which was, he says, “ to rescue humanity from that gulf of 
sin and ignorance into which it had sunk; to elevate and to purify 
human nature.” There is certainly nothing Calvinistic about this, 
aad we may infer that his theology, like that of many of the minis- 
ters of the Scotch Church, is very far removed from some of the 
dogmas of the Westminster Confession. In criticising Strauss’s theory, 
once so popular, now almost wholly exploded, and surrendered par- 
tially, we believe, by its author, he observes that it fails signally to 
explain the very difficulty with which it professed to deal,—the in- 
explicable revival of the hopes of the Disciples after the death of 
Jesus, and their acceptance of the idea, so repugnant to the Jews of 
that age, of a suffering Messiah. 


Left to Starve, and No One Wants the Blame, by Mrs. E. A. 
Germains (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), is a tale chiefly concerning 
modern life among the Jews; and in accordance with the best 
characteristics of that people, the family affections and the duties of 
benevolence, with the answering ones of filial obedience and reverence 
for benefactors, are strongly brought out. But we cannot commend 
the style of the story, which takes the reader backwards and forwards, 
in the diaries of the different characters, in a way which is perplexing 
toall but the most clear-headed ; and, after all, the incidents, though 
very varied and tragical, scarcely seem worth the trouble involved. 
The “ blame,”’ which no one wants, seems at last to rest on no one; 
and it is difficult, when a reader has been considering a man a villain 
through even a tale in one volume, to change one’s opinion just at the 
very end. 


The Origin of Evil, and Other Sermons. (Blackwood and Sons.)— 
These are thoughtful sermons, which we decidedly recommend to 
persons whose minds have been troubled and perplexed by the specu- 
tations of modern science. The reflections on the origin of evil point 
out to us the extreme difficulty of conceiving anything worth the name 
of goodness without a liability to evil. The prevention of evil, in 
fact, would have been the prevention of good; and “it isas absurd to 
wish that evil had been prevented, as to try to do away with light for 
the sake of getting rid of shadow.” Of course, this is not a new line 
of thought, nor does it by any means avail to solve the mystery; 
bat it has its worth, and it gives some help and comfort. 
Suffering is to be regarded as a struggling towards perfec- 





sublime than the notion of races and individuals having been 
originally created perfect. We infer that he does not accept the 
current, orthodox doctrine of man’s fall. There are two good sermons 
on manliness, in which the preacher condemns, in very plain-spoken 
language, some of the most besetting sins and follies of our age. 
Some of his best thoughts are drawn from Carlyle, whom he fre- 
quently quotes. The working-out of our salvation, rightly under- 
stood, means “living so as to leave the world better than we found 
it,” but is it not quite possible so to live, and yet retrograde yourself ? 


Ancient History, Oriental and Classical. By J. D. Quackenbos. 
(Harper, New York; Sampson Low, London.)—The autkor’s object 
has been to furnish ‘a complete and carefully-condensed text-book ” 
on this very wide subject, and he has, we think, been fairly successful, 
though, of course, some of his notices of great authors are very 
meagre and superficial. Still, a good many students will find it a 
handy and convenient book. For scholars and advanced students, it 
is not intended. The author has contrived to utilise the results of 
the latest researches, and has had the good-sense to go usually 
to the best sources. But, in speaking of Homer, he might as 
well have told us some of the leading theories about his 
poems, and not have left his readers under the impression that 
Homer’s personality is as certain and undoubted a fact as 
that of Milton or Shakespeare. He assumes both the “Iliad” 
and “ Odyssey ” to be Homer’s authentic productions, and he states, 
what surely is something of an exaggeration, that “the ancients im- 
plicitly believed the story of the ‘Iliad.’’”” It would be too much to 
say this of Thucydides, we should suppose, as we may infer pretty 
conclusively from the introductory chapter of his “ History.” Our 
author, too, is premature in asserting that evidence of the authen- 
ticity of the Homeric Poems has lately received confirmation from 
Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries. We are sure that the best modern 
scholars will demur to this statement. We cannot help thinking that 
rather too much has been attempted in this volume, and that every 
now and then we come across some rather wild and ill-considered 
assumption. Of Sappho, the author naively observes that “in her 
history, it is difficult to separate the true from the fabulous.” The 
book, however, undoubtedly has some merits, and it bears marks of 
careful compilation. Extracts, often well chosen, and taken from 
good modern translations, are given us in great profusion, as speci- 
mens of the old writers; and we ought to add that the book is 
furnished with some maps and illustrations, and above all, with an 
index. 

Our Holiday in the East. By Mrs. George Sumner. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—It was hardly to be expected that a tourist’s diary in 
Palestine could give any fresh information on that much-described 
country. Mrs. Sumner’s book is a pleasantly written record of what 
was evidently a very enjoyable holiday. She writes cheerfully and 
in a spirit of real appreciation, and though we find ourselves reading 
about places we have often read about before, we are not wearied- 
Mrs. Sumner does justice to the genuineness of the dancing dervishes, 
and though her view of Oriental life is superficial, it is not presump- 
tuous. If there are yet people who have not read a book on the Holy 
Land, their wants will be met in this work. 

Kenna’s Kingdom; a Ramble Through Kingly Kensington. By R. 
Weir Brown. 1 vol. (D. Bogue.)—A compilation from the best- 
known works on the subject. The only new feature is an account of 
Macaulay’s life at Holly Lodge, which we would willingly have ex- 
changed for something about Thackeray. We do not understand 
Mr. Brown’s limitations. Why did he not tell us something about 
Earl’s Court, and its neighbourhood ? Why did he not say more of 
Newton? Did he think the chatter of a Court would be more 
popular? We greatly doubt whether the publication of such books 
as this can be justified, at a time when we are crowded by works of 
real merit. The existence of people who had never read of Addison, 
Fox, or Wilkes would be the only sufficient reason, and even then 
there ought to be a less costly means of educating them. A few 
errors of style in the book are, perhaps, explained by the statement 
that it is a collection of papers which originally appeared in a local 
journal. 

Balance-Sheet of the World, 1870-1880. By Michael G. Malhall. 
(Stanford.)—Statistics of manufactures, commerce, revenue, and 
debt, accompanied by diagrams which exhibit their upshot in a con. 
venient and easily intelligible form, make up the contents of Mr. 
Mulhall’s volumes. These aggregates of facts are very striking. One 
diagram, for instance, represents “ Industries of All Nations,” sym- 
bolised by pyramids, every foot in the elevation of which means a 
million sterling. In 1870, Great Britain occupied the highest eleva- 
tion, with 1,687 feet, overtopping the United States by 698 feet, 
France by 506, and Germany by 685. The order of the four countries 
in 1880 was the same, but the elevations had been much altered. The 
United States were but 20 behind, while our distance from France 
was 699, and from Germany, 755 ; our own elevation having increased 
by 337. Portugal occupies the lowest place in each, having 44 in 





tion, and such a struggle is, in the author’s view, much more 
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Two Pretty Girls. By Mary A. Lewis. (R. Bentley and Son.)— 
There is a good deal of cleverness in this story, but it is dreadfully 
spun out. Naturally, two pretty girls could not be in question with- 
out a deal of love-making, and the reader will find plenty within the 
compass of these three volumes. The two girls are Christine Ran- 
some, one of a large family in poor circumstances, on whom a high. 
placed Lady Loder, of indefinite relationship to her, pitches to form 
a kind of companion; and Maude Loder, her ladyship’s cousin, an 
orphan of good means. Both are beautiful, though we do not get 
quite definite ideas of their beauty, nor indeed, much that is definite 
about them of any kind. Mande is romantic, and a trifle “blue ;” 
while Christine is rather shallow-minded, under-bred, and poorly 
educated, though quick-witted and strong. Both have more 
than one lover, Maude having been nearly gobbled up by a 
needy, debt-pressed, and altogether disreputable adventurer of 
good family, and Christine having, to some extent, encouraged 
the vulgar—inexpressibly and repulsively vulgar—son of a low- 
born, but rich City man, who had fallen desperately in love with 
her. From these dangers they are both delivered, and all ends 
happily, as it should. The story, however, never gets very exciting, 
and the work is frequently poor, much poorer than the authoress’s 
style and evident acquaintance with literature lead one to expect. 
There is an altogether needless coarseness in the drawing of 
Christine’s mother and sisters. Miss Lewis seems to take a pride 
in depicting all who are outside the charmed circle of fashionable 
society as people of low aims, vulgar speech, and selfish instincts ! 
Nor is she much more successful with some of her more elevated 
personages. A Mrs. Carew, for instance, a niece of Lady Loder’s, and 
a former protégée of hers, is a wearisome though well-meaning lady 
of dreadfully intellectual tendencies. Still, the story has good points 
about it. It is not of the merely “trashy” order. There is some 
clever writing in it, and here and there the conversation is not with- 
out spirit. We think it quite probable that the authoress may yet 
present us with better work. 


Personal Records of the Kandahar Campaign. Edited and anno- 
tated by Major Ashe. (D. Bogue.)—The authenticity of some of 
these letters was questioned at the time of their first appearance (in 
the columns of the Morning Advertiser, if our memory serves). 
Major Ashe, in his introduction, positively reiterates his statement 
that they are genuine, and is very severe on the anonymous author- 
ship of the letters which impugned them. But he seems to forget 
that the letters themselves are anonymous. They were written, we 
are told, by officers engaged in the campaign, and as they contain 
nothing, except, indeed, some indifferent English, which might easily 
be excused to a soldier, to which the writers need hesitate about 
putting their names, it is a great pity that the real authorship is still 
kept a secret. Till this is done, the book will remain under the 
half suspicion which was excited in the minds of most readers by 
the criticisms passed on its contents. Meanwhile, it seems useless 
to attempt to appreciate its value as a contribution to military 
history. 
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Doudney (S.), Wave upon Wave, new editton, cr 8vo., . .(S.8.U.) 2/6 
Dwight (H. O.), Turkish Life in War Time, cr 8vo.,. "Ww, ‘A. Allen) 12/0 
Fenwick (S. ). Outlines of Medical Treatment, 2nd edition, 12mo...(Churchill) 7/0 
Foley (N.), Mechanical Engineer's Office Book, folio ........ .. (Lockwood) 21/0 


Four Crotchets to a Bar, a Novel, 3 vols. er 8vo “Smith, Elder, & Co.) 31/6 
Foxe (J.), Book of Martyrs, illustrated, new edition, 8vo......(Morgan & Scott) 10/6 
Froude (J. A.), History of England, Vol. 5, cr 8¥0.......c0.eee0 (Longman & Co.) 8/6 
Geldart (E. M.), Faith and Freedom, Fourteen Sermons, cr 8vo ...(Triibner) 4/6 
Handbook to Cathedrals of England, Eastern Division, newed . ad, Murray) 21,0 
Herbert (Lord), Poems. Edited by J. C. Collins, er 8vo ...(Chat to & Windus) 80 
Hobbes, L eviathan, or the Matter, &., of a Commonwealth (Simpkin & Co.) 126 













Holmes (G. 3 Guide to Uses of Lar SNGOSCOPC, CY BVO .....c.cesseceeeee (Churchill) 26 
Leslie (E ), Squire Lynn’s Will, new edition, cr BVO .............060c.ce0eee (8.8.U.) 2/6 
Mallock (W. H.), A Romance of the Nineteenth Centur y (Chatto & Windus) 21/0 
Martyn (H.), The Life re 2/6 
Narrative of the North Polar Expedition, &c., 3rd ed., 4to.. ; ‘) 28,0 
Near Home, or Europe Described, 87th thousand, 12mo .... .. (Hatchard) 5.0 
Old Looking-Glass (The), new edition, Cr 8VO  w.cccceecsseeseecerseesenseeees (Seeley) 2/6 


Palmer (E. H.), The Arabic Manual, &c.,12mo .. 
Pennefather (Mrs.), Follow Thou Me, &c., cr 8vo 


aa 
«(J. F. Shaw) 3/6 
Punch, Vol. 20, New Lily Series, 4to 


(Bradbury) 21,0 





Richardson (C.F. ), The Choice of Books, 12mo . AS. Low & Co.) 3/6 
Rogers (J. G ), Church Systems of England, 8vo Hodder & ya cra _ 0 
Sewell (E. M.), Amy Herbert, new edition,12mo , .. (Longman) 3/6 
Sewell (KE. M.). Cleve Hall, new edition, 12mo.......... ... (Longman) 3/6 
Sewell (E. M.), The Earl’s Daughter, new edition, 12mo . ..(Longman) 3/6 
Sewell (E. M.), Experience of Life, new edition, 12mo .. 0 fh poo 3/6 
Sewell (E. M.), Gertrude, new edition, L2M0 .....cccec00-e08 (Longman) 3/6 
Sewell (E. M.), Ivors, new edition, 12mo .... woes ..(Longman) 3/6 
Sewell (E. M.), Katherine Ashton, new edition, ‘}2mo seseeeee(LODGMan) 38/6 


Sewell (E. M. ‘i Laneton Parsonage, new edition, 12mo .., (Longman) 
















Sewell (E. M.), Margaret Perceval, new edition, 12M0 .............(Longman) 3/6 
Sewell (E. M.), Ursula, new edition, 12mo, new edition, 12mo «oe...(LOngman) 3/6 
Sikes (W.), Studies of A ination, cr 8vo Low & Co.) 3/6 
Simon (J. D.), Houseowner's Estimator, new ed., cr 8V0 .......+....(Lock wood 3/6 
Snowdrops, Finland Idylls for Children, cr 8v0 .......s00 (V -H. Allen) 3/6 
Third Geographical Reader for Standard IV., 12mo ..... +..-({sbister) 1/6 
Waring (A. L.), Hymns and Meditations, 15th ed. , 12mo... (J, F. Shaw) 

Whisperings in the Wood, from the Swedish, my "er prone Allen) 3 
Winslow (M.), Life in Jesus, new ed., cr 8V0 1... Shaw) 5/0 
Wood (S.), Forcing Garden, &c., cr 8vo . kkwood) 3/6 





nA 
Wordsworth (W.), A Biographical Sketch, &e., by C. j. Symington (Blackie) 

















Wright (J. H ), Our Study Meeting, &c., cr 8¥0 (Hodder) ae 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OursipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
=e ssiaidiaideiebiatd snietennakbiamiinian £10 10 0| Narrow Columzn........ torercecceees £3 10 @ 
Half-Page... ..» 5 5 O| Half-Column ...... 





Quarter-Page Seapeaeenecnaeeannsan . 212 6| Quarter-Column r) 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR,” 


Yearly. Half. rterly, 

inshation. pe postage to any Part of the United oom 
ingdom .., 

Including postage to ‘any of the Australasian 
colonies, America, France, Germany, 

puemantiend jetta to India, meine &. ... 


yearly. 
£1 8 6......014 3....0 7 9 











It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








“EAS TERN A BR T.” 


700 ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE, PORCELAIN FABRICS, 
CARPETS, BRIC-A-BRAC. 

ASK FOR LIBERTY AND ©O.’S NEW CATALOGUE, 

One Shilling and 1s 3d, post free, 

SUMMER WASHING FABRICS, from 21s. per piece, Patterns post free. 


LIBERTY AND CO., 218 REGENT STREET, W. 








ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 


Patterns sent and Estimates given. 


CHINTZES. 


Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 
134 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MMER’S HOTEL, 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 


This old-established Hotel, situated in the most fashionable part of London, 
having been rebuilt and handsomely furnished, now contains every modern 
comfort for the accommodation of Families and Gentlemen. 


It has also Apartments specially adapted for Military and Public Banquets and 
Wedding Breakfasts. 








L | 


THOMAS BENSKIN, Proprietor. 





Made of strong Wicker Work, covered with water. 
proof sail-cloth, straps, good tumbler lock, very light 
and durable, lined holland. 


DRE W’S 





PRICES. 
DRESS Kangih. . and Qualitg. 
t. in. 8 8 . 
BASKET cantinivene Oe 4 0 ee ~_ : 7 ° 
2 6 iu 117 
TRUNKS. ?° verges #0 0 





Illustrated “Catalogues, post free. 
J. DREW and SON, 33 Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 








| Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
| imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 
of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
washes nor ’pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 
| Odonto has always proved a to be. Ask for 


APOLLINARIS. 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 





“ TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 
—Dr. THILENIUS. 





Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


The APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 


19 REGENT STREET, 58.W. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
“THE QUEEN OF | 
TABLE WATERS.” | 





O V E R Cc OL L EGE. 


An ASSISTANT-MASTER is REQUIRED in Dover College for Next Term. 
The salary is £150 a year, with an excellent boarding-house for 43 ows free of 
rent and rates.—Apply, stating degree and experience to the HEAD MASTER, 
Dover College. 


OUTH TOTTENHAM, five Minutes from Station, G. E. BR. 
—HOUSE to LET, containing five rooms, kitchen, and wash-house. 
Venetian blinds to front. Rent, £30. —Apply, 1 Pembroke Villas, Pembroke 
Road, South Tottenham, and 340 ‘Strand, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S LIST. 


















= ready, small post 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


THE CHOICE O F BOOKS. 


By CHARLES F. RICHARDSON. 
This book is neatly printed on hand-made paper, rough edges, 









and bound in parchment. 











Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. 


STUDIES OF ASSASSINATION. 


By Win ?. SIKE §, 
Author of “ British Goblins,” &c. 















ON the INDIAN HILLS; or, Coffee Planting in Southern India. By 


Epwin Lester ARNoLpD, Author of “A Senne Holiday i in Scandinavia,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 24s. [ Ready. 












_— 





ENGLAND FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 


ENGLAND WITHOUT and WITHIN. By Richard Grant White. Just 


ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


NE W NOVELS. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


SURRENDER. By Leslie Keith, Author of “A Simple Maiden.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 3 vols., price 31s 6d. 


DAVID BROOME, Artist. By Mrs. Robert O’Reilly, Author of “ Phoebe’s 


Fortunes,” “Sussex Stories,” &c. 

























Now ready, 2 vols., price 21s. 


JAMES WOODFORD, Carpenter and Chartist. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 







By Henry Solly. 





















| \s 
LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. [X Sti 00H,0, BAINTERS 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. Raaieden, 4s ae oa. + anced antici 


F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
_ Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, ‘8. Ww. 



















TRUSTEES. io 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. WATER-COLOU RS.—The EXHIBITION now 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, iaet Chief Justice of England. includes a Collection of Works by Professor MENZEL. 
JAMES PARKER we ne ,Q.0., D.O.L. Open from 10 till 6—Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
JOHN P. DE GEX q.. Q.C ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
FREDERICK JOHN OEARE: Esq. _5 Pall Mall East. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. en 











HE DECORATIVE ART EXHI- 

BITION now OPEN at the NEW GALLERIES, 

103 New Bond Street, comprises Pictures, Designs, 

Sculpture; Works of Art in Meta), Pottery, Porcelain ; 

Art Furniture, Oriental, and every other description 
of Decorative Work. Admission, Is. 


LADY wishes to go to Switzerland 
as COMPANION to another Lady. She could 
take charge of an Invalid, and make herself generally 
useful. No salary required, only expenses paid.—For 
| full particulars, apply to Miss OLDFIELD's, Elleray, 
| Atkins Road, Clapham Park, S.W.; or to Miss M.S. 


D R U Cc E A N D C O — 79 Gower Street, w.c. 
89 ae a ee ee ae ee a 
‘ AVOS.—Mr. J. W. “LORD, M.A., 
68, 69, and 58 Baker Street; and 3 and 4 King Street, Portman Square, W. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, is 
| desirous of taking a limited number of pupils to 
| prepare for Entrance at the Universities, Entrance 
| Mathematical Scholarships, or other Examinations. 














Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on | 
@pplication to 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE, EARLY ENGLISH CABINETS, CHIMNEY-PIECES AND OVER-MANTELS, 
WALL BRACKETS, AND TABLES. 


EARLY ENGLISH DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 













































BEDROOM FURNITURE IN SOLID ASH AND AMERICAN WALNUT; 1,000 BRASS AND IRON | _ The bei a a aoe ater an Ss 
BEDSTEADS IN STOCK; COMBINATION SUITES. | Salmo eumater on teen — 
CARPETS IN SPECIAL DESIGNS AND COLOURS. | Terms, £150. For further particulars, address 





| Wadgate House, Waiton, near Ipswich. 





Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates Free. 





et co | O PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.— 
ee Miss MARIAN GREEN, L.L.A., holder of a 
Quarterly, price 2s 6d. | Firat Class Cambridge certificate (Higher Local), will 
| bave time, after the summer holidays, for ONE or 


THE MODERN REV IE OW. wre wea tesemoce mite wew. Peace ot 





















pepecnencaualiaame /P)EAF and DUMB. — Exce eptional 

The EXAMPLE of JESUS.—I. By Dr. Hooykaas. | pO) often Ser ou 2s 
2 c S in Home o i 

EVOLUTION and THEISM. By M. J. Savage. | Graduate. German Oral peas Cc. JARVIS, 





The MORALITY of the MEDICAL PROFESSION.—I. By W. B. icin C.B., M.D., | B.A., 6 High Lever Road, St. Quintin’s Avenue, North 
- F.R.S.—II. By Two of the Profession. Kensington, W. 

e PLACE of the ISRAELITES in HISTORY. By P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. =e SCH 71. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. By Charles Hargrove, M.A. | 9g rena ny Rag op 
The MODERN UNITARIAN. By Joseph Wood. JULY 14th and 15th, to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
MARRIED WOMEN’S DEBTS. By A. Armitt. open to boys under 14, on April Ist, 1881, viz., two 
SOME NOTES on the REVISED VERSION. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. | Junior Flats oholarshies ofthe value of 480 for three 
A RATIONALIST of the SIXTEENTH’CENTURY. By J. Allanson Picton, M.A. | —For information, apply, to the HEAD MASTER. 


NO ’ dd, Mark Wilks, 
TES and NOTICES. By Edward Clo ar ilks, &c. | OLLEGE HOME 


FOR GIRLS, 
JAMES CLARKE and CO., London. | 79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
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UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
J OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JOHN G. TALBOT, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Right Hon. John G. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 
sq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Lefevre, M.P. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar,| Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


rt. Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. John B. Martin, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. David Powell, Jun , Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey,Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capitalat present paid up and 





invested a rr 
Total Funds upwards of... ese 2,971,000 
Total Annual Income, over we» 500,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of July, 1881, A 

THE 
IVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 








Life and Annuity Fan ...................0...000 £3,174,302 
General Reserve & Fire Re-Ins nee Fund 1,500,000 
The Total Invested Funds exceeding......... 6,000,000 
The Fire Income for 1880 alone was .. . 1,069,592 
The Total Income for the Year ........... . 1,564,009 





The magnitude of the Company’s Business enables 
it to accept Insurances on the most favourable terms, 
Total Claims Paid ..,...........0.00.s0s00s08 £16,809,152 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—In the new Participating 
Series (Table B), the large Reversionary Bonus of 35s 
per cent. per annum on the sums assured by Policies 
in that class was declared for the Quinquennium 
ended December, 1878. 

No Instrer is involved in the slightest liability of 
Partnership. 

OFFICES. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, 
Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and 
Newcastle. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents.— 
Applications for Agencies invited. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Lonpon OFFices.—CORNHILL and CHARING 

CROSS. 

DJHGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS, 

BONUS ALLOWED A pea AFTER FIVE 


£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 

adras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 

ore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 

okohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 

riods on terms which may be ascertained at their 

ce, . M. ANDE IN, Chief Manager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1881, 

















ONCASTER GRAMMAR 
SCHOO 


iL. 
Founded A.D. 1553, Revived A.D. 1862. 

The HEAD MASTERSHIP will be VACANT at the 
beginning of August, by the resignation of the Rey. 
William Gurney, M.A., who was elected in 1862, 

Candidates must be Graduates of, One of the English 
Universities, 

There are valuable Exhibitions. 

Applications to be sent, not later than July 10th, to 
my Office, where full particulars may be obtained. 

No applications to individual Trustees will be at- 
tended to.—By order of the Trustees 

W. E. SHIRLEY, Clerk. 

Town Clerk’s Office, Doncaster, June 10, 1881. 


( WENS COLLEGE, Manchester.— 
Under a recent Benefaction, the Council pro- 

pose to Appoint to FIVE FELLOWSHIPS in SCIENCE 
or LITERATURE, each of the value of £100, tenable 
for one year, but renewable for two years further. 

The Appointments will be made not on the results 
of examination, but after consideration of docu- 
mentary or other evidence. Every holder of a 
Fellowship will be expected to devote his time to the 
prosecution of some Special Study, approved by the 
Council], Further particulars may be obtained, on 
application to the PRINCIPAL, 

Candidates must send in their applications, in 
writing, on or before OCTOBER Ist next. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


age ie INDIAN ENGINEERING 

COLLEGE, Cooper’s Hill, near Staines. 

{it is HEREBY NOTIFIED that the following 
Appointments to the Public Service under the 
Government of India will be offered for competition, 
after the prescribed course of study, among such 
Students as may join the College in July, 1881 :— 

Thirteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department (in lieu of Ten, as previously advertised), 

Two Appointments in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 


ment. 
JULAND DANVERS. 


Public Works Department, India Office, 
June Ist, 1881, 
IPON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Founded 1545. 

Two ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be com- 
peted for in July, value £30 for three years or longer. 
—Apply to the Rev. A. B. HASLAM, M.A., Ripon. 

This SCHOOL has lately been REORGANISED, on 
the model of the great Public Schools. By a combina- 
tion of the Boarding-house System (as at Rugby, 
Harrow, Cheltenham, &c.) with the Hotel System (as 
at Marlborough, Haileybury, &c.), the advantages of 
the former are obtained, at the moderate cost of the 
latter. The proportion of Masters is about | to every 
15 boys. The education is so specialised as to prepare 
boys either for the Universities, or for any of the 
learned Professions, or for Business. Creat facilities 
are afforded for the study of Science. All expenses 
of every kind do not exceed £57 per annum. 

The addition of new buildings gives studies, separate 
bedrooms, &c., for twenty-five additional Boarders. 
An early application is desirable, as the numbers of 
the School are increasing at the rate of 30 per cent. a 
year. A personal visit, if possible, is desired.—Apply 
to the Head Master, as above. 

N.B.—Ripon is about one hour’s journey from Leeds 
on the S., and Darlington on the N. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—NINE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, will be competed for 

on July 26th.—For further particulars, apply to the 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER. 

















A GENTLEMAN desires OCCUPA. 
TION, anywhere, with modern and noble- 
thinking men, who aim at promotion of hy 

progress, as much as at money. Aged 40 slight) 
nervous (hyperesthesia vasomotorii). Hag tons 
physician ; has given up; cannot work hard; cannot 
bear heavy sky. Understands languages, but not 
music; no calligraphy, no drawing.—Addresg 
“NEGO OTIUM,” Steel and Jones’s, Advertising 
Office, Spring Gardens, S.W. mB 


CHOLARSHIPS. — BATH (Coz. 
LEGE, Bath. 
President.—His Grace the Duke of CLEVELAND, 


Head Master.—T. W. Dunn, Esq., M.A., la! 
and Assistant Tutor, St. Peter’s College, et ng 
and for 10 years a Master in Clifton College, 

Hon, Secretary.—Sir HENRY FREELING, Bart, 

Four or more Entrance Scholarships for competi. 
tion on the 14th and 15th September next, from osn, 
£50, to be increased to £85 in case of a scholar who 
may need it. 

Allowance for age in the case of younger boys 
Candidates from a distance can be provided for, i 


ALVERN' COLLEGE, 


The NEXT TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY. 
September 27th. , 
For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRIOH, Esq 
Secretary. is 


ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, 
Estate and House Agents, beg to call attention 

to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
to purchase or rent, to the great facilities they possess 
for carrying out the views of each, and respectfully 
solicit communications, Properties inspected, at 
simply travelling expenses being paid. Auctions, 
Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency Department 
37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. i 


MluURKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO, 
Nos, 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, wW., 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO, 
: Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination, confirmed by a Govérn. 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN. 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


x out, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
ic. 

NSTANT RELIEF and RAPID 

NADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rh tic Gout, 1 bago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neither confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious. 

Prepared ouly by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
1s 14d; three in one, 2s 9d. 

Ask for EADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIO PILLS. 





























Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 


LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


WHISKY. 





Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 





N E A V E’S 


INFANTS 


FOR AND 


FOO OD 


INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat Journat.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


As Blanc-Mange, Custard, or Baked Pudding. 


WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 











eo & wm Ses 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN INFANT ALIMENTATION. 


pr. W. S. Playfair, writing to the 
British Medical Journal, May 2ist, 
1981, says:—“ I should like to direct 
the attention of practitioners to the 
Artificial Human Milk now pre- 
by THE AYLESBURY DarnY 
COMPANY, at a cost little over that 
of the best nursery milk, I 
ted its manufacture to THE 
AvLEsBuRY DAIRY CoMPANY, and 
thespecimens with which they have 
since supplied me have been per- 
fectly satisfactory. I look upon it 
as immeasurably superior to asses’ 
milk, and if this valuable prepara- 





ARTIFICIAL 


H U M AN 


MILK. 


Price 1s per bottle (small). 





From the Social Science Review. 
“ * How to feed an infant deprived 
of its Mother's Milk,’ is, indeed, one 
of the most important sanitary 
questions of the present day; for 
upon its proper solution will depend 
the health, strength, and vigour of 
the rising generation.” 

May be obtained from Messrs. 
Allen and Hanburys, Plough Court, 
37 Lombard Street, E Messrs. 
John Bell and Co., 338 Oxford 
Street ; Messrs. Corbyn, Stacey, and 
Co., 300 High Holborn, W.C., 86 
New Bond Street, W., and 7 
Pouitry, E.C.; Messrs. Savory and 
Moore, 143 New Bond Street, 29 
Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, and 
1 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.; 
Messrs. P. and P. W. Squire, 277 





aoa ead 


tion were more generally known 
and used, much illne:s, in the case 
of children who cannot be brought ” 


the breast, would beavoided.” 
was Prepared and Sold by 


THE AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, LIMITED, 


ST, PETERSBURGH PLACE, BAYSWATER, LONDON. 


Oxford Street, W.; Messrs, Young 
(lar, e) and Postans, 35 Baker Street, 

Be). | Portman Square, W., and of all 
respectable Chemists. 


1s 6d i 








It should be distinctly understood that Artificial Human Milk will not remain sweet longer than ordinary Milk. 





DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE CURED. 


No Poisonous Effluvia, no Foul Gases or Smells, CAN POSS{BLY EXIST where 
the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS is used. 

It ensures their certain destruction. It is self-acting, out of sight, fixed in a few minutes, cannot get 
out of order, lasts many years, and secures perfect safety from noxious vapours in closets, pipes, drains, and 
sewers, Costs 36s. 

“One of the sanitary precautions most urgently needed at the present day is a means of preventing 
sewer gas from entering houses...... The ‘ Antiseptic Apparatus’ is, in our view, one of the most valuable, 
although simple, inventions of the day, and is likely, we believe, to come into very general and extensive use.”’ 
—British Medical Journal. 


Antiseptic Apparatus Manufacturing 0o., 27 Harrow Road, Paddington, London, W. 


(See Testimonials, ) Apply to the SECRETARY. 


WILL 9S’ 
NEW SMOKING TOBACCO. 


Possesses great Delicacy and Mildness, and is especially suitable for 
Cigarettes. In 4-0z. and 2-oz. Boxes only, with Name and Trade-Mark. 
Price 12s per lb. 











“AUTUMN 


GOLD.” 





W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


bee are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
bel on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
*.* Sold Wholesale by the Propri mans Oe 
a) 0) le by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; d Export 
m generally. Retail by ers in Sauces throughout the World. ie no _ 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
‘times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 











HAY FEVER CURED BY 


DR. DUNBAR’S AL KARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who 


suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- 
ALKARAM. RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE, HAY-F EVER. 
ar te Oe bo Pang — ha)f-an-hour. 
y a emists, 23 & bottle. Address, Dr. 
ALKARAM. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. NEwBERY and Sons, HAY-FEVER. 
37 Newgate Street. 
es 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E Ss I A e Coustiieions: Lelie, Oettiren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





|: vo, & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 





Porte “MEATS; also, 





eeeance of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PuRILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAT¥aM. W. 


ROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


| ee SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


parr TO HEALTH. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S- 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD.— 
‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by tae 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great Remepy 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to preveut the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 239d per box. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 











FRY’S/ qyrys CARACAS COCOA, 
A choi be 
COCOA “A sncet dalidlasn ond ealteninentisie.” 
a Se, 
| GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S yyrys COCOA EXTRACT. 
| Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted 
J.3. FRY and SONS. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In cases of 
chronic indigestion, disordered liver, and 
general debility, these Pills are wonderfully effective. 
They are already an established fact, and indeed have 
so general and powerfal an effect on the whole 
system, that thousands of the sick and afflicted in 
every clime have found them a comfort in the hour of 
need. They purify the blood, correct the bile, excite 
a healthy appetite, produce sound sleep, and impart 
increased energy to both mind and body. The ad- 
mirable properties of these far-famed Pills are too 
highly appreciated to require any encomium here, as 
they are resorted to by rich and poor of every nation. 
The cures they effect are not merely temporary, but 
they bring about a wondrous and beneficial change 
throughout the entire body, and onable it with re- 
novated powers to resist the approach of all future 
attacks. 


COCOA 
| 
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SPECIAL NOTICE.—A Series of Articles on 
the REVISED VERSION, by Rev. Dr. SANDAY, 
Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, and 
Rev. J. AGAR BEET, Author of ‘‘ Commentary 
on Romans,’’ will be commenced in the 


EXPOSITOR for July, the First 
Number of a New Volume. Other Contributors :— 
Profersor HENRY WACE, M.A. 
Professor A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D. 
Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A. 
Rev. W. MILLIGAN, D.D. 
Professor A. B, BRUCE, D.D. 
Rk. H. HUTTON, M.A. 
Rev. SAMUEL COX, the Editor. 


CONTENTS. 

TATIAN’S DIATESSARON. By Rev. Henry Wace, M.A. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Dr. Sanday. 

THE VISION OF ISAIAH. By Rev. Samuel Cox. 

THE HISTORICAL CHRIST OF ST. PAUL. By Rev. G. 
Matheson, D.D. 

ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN 
E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE History or AméAAvm. 
By Jchn Massie. 

BRIEF NOTICES. 


INSCRIPTIONS. By Rey. 


Price ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY, post free. 
The EXPOSITOR. Vol. I., New Series, 
containing Contributions by Professor Wace, 
Professor Robertson Smith, Mr. R. H. Hutton 
Revs. Canon Farrar, Dr. Matheson, Dr. E. H 
Plumptre, the Editor, &c. Now ready, in 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FIRST SERIES, in 12 vols., price 7s 6d each. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 
On June 29 (One Shilling), No. 259. 

HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 


London : 


JULY. With Illustrations by George du 
Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS. 
A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (With 


an Illustration.) Chap. 27. A Female Champion.— 
28. Dying Words.—29. A Friend in Need.—30. A 
Charitable Committee.—31. Declined with Thanks. 


Samuget Pepys. The Diary—A Liberal Genius— 
Respectability. 
PAULINE, (A Dramatic Tale. By Julian Hawtborne.) 


1. The Artist and His Friends.—5. Leaven from 
America.— 3. Artist and Pupil.—4. The Prima 
Donna.—5 Diplomatic Service. 

HECTOR BERLIOZ: A BIOGRAPHY, 

A New Sroupy OF Tennyson.—IIT. 

Love THE Dest. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 20. 
Won by a Neck.— 21. Struggles of the Infant 
Church.—22. Mabel's Reprieve. 

London: SmitH, ExprEr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 

peti ge MAGAZINE, for 

JULY, 1881. No. DOCLXXXIX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


BESIEGED IN THE TRANSVAAL: 
STANDERTON. 


REMINISCENCES OF PRISON LIFE. 


Tue LAND OF KHEMI.—Part 11. The LABYRINTH 
AND THB LAKES, 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part IX. 
A FRENCH LADY AND HER FRIENDS, 
KinG BEMBA'S POINT: A WEST AFRICAN STORY, 
RECOLLECTIONS A LA FOURCHETTE. 
TUNIS. 
ANDREW WILSON. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 


London. 
M 
Pk. No. 261, for JULY, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THR NUMBER. 
1, From THE CAMBRIDGE LkCTURE-RvOMS : 
PARTE, By Professor J. R. Seeley. 
2, THE PorTRAIT OF A LaDy. By Henry James, Jun. 
Chapters 59-42. 
A Peep AT FRENCH SCHOOLS. 
. ASUNFLOWER. By M. B. 
. * OTHELLO” AT THE LYCEUM, 
. WORKHOUSE INFIRMARIES. 
Poole. 
. THE First ENGLISH POET. By William Allingham. 
. IN Wyomrne. By Professor Archibald Geikie, 
F.RB.S., F.G.S., &c. 
MacmILuan and Co., London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all 
Raiiway Statiors. 


ni QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE DEFENCE OF 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 





Bona- 


By James Bonar. 


By Stanley Lane- 


2X aopw 


HE 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publishers by the 8th, and BILLS 
by the 1ith, July. 

JOHN MuRRAY., Albemarle Street. 


HE MARYLEBONE INFIRMARY. 
—See the BUILDER (4d, by post, 44d) for 

View and Description ; Churches near Stamford, and 
Cemetery and Sculpture iu Italy, both with Illustra- 
tions ; Notes from: Nottingham ; Josiah Mason; Paris 
Decorative- Arts; Right of Buildings to Support ; 








Lancing College; The Nailers; Giass Trade in 
America, &e.—No, 46 Catherine Street, and all News- 
men. 








C. KEGAN PAUL AND COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 
SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. 
Edited by EDWARD DOWDEN, 

Author of ‘‘ Shakspere, his Mind and Art.” 


With a Frontispiece, etched by Leopold Lowenstam, 
after the Death Mask. 


limp parchment antique, price 63; 


8vo, 
vellum, 7s 6d. 


Elzevir 





Elzevir 8vo, parchment, with Frontispiece, 5s. 
XXXII 
BALLADES IN BLUE CHINA. 
By A. LANG. 
* A singular perfection of technique, wedded to the 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s-6d, 


| EIM’S HISTORY of JESUS 

NAZARA. Considered in its connection 
the National Life of Israel, and related in 
Translated by ARTHUR Ransom. Vol.V. The Messi, 
= de oy ® to ae Entry into Jera. 
salem—The Decisive St: le—Th amt 
Last Supper. dinate eet. 

Vols. I. to IV. at the same price each, 


Subscribers to the THEOLOGICAL T 
TION FUND LIBRARY reeeive this vole oa 
rospectus, wi! ntents of the Seri : 
application. ee 


WILLIAMS and NorGATER, 14 Ienrietta Street, 
?- 


Covent Garden, London; and 20 & , 
Street, Edinburgh, “i outh Frederick 


of 
with 
detail. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


HE THREEFOLD BASTS of 
UNIVERSAL RESTITUTION. By Rey 
GEORGE PEILL, i 
“Ts an exceedingly well wrought-out and telling 
argument. Its handling of the subject is broad and 





most genial and healthy ideas, fresh and whol 
fancy, and a delightful vein of humour.”’—Saturday 
Review. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By SAMUEL R. GARDINER, 


Professor of Modern History in King’s College 
London ; 


And J. BASS MULLINGER, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Large crown 8y0, cloth, 9s. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
ILLUSIONS: a Psychological Study. 


By JAMES SULLY, 
Author of ‘‘ Sensation and Intuition,” &e. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR THOMAS 
MUNRO, Bart., K.C.B., 
GOVERNOR of MADRAS. 


Selections from his Minutes and other Official 
Writings. 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir and Notes, by 
Sir ALEXANDER ARBUTHNOT, K.C.S,1., C.I.E. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
MEMORIES OF A MONTH AMONG 
THE MERE IRISH. 

By W. H. FLOREDICE. 





Small crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
LATTER-DAY TEACHERS. 
SIX LECTURES. 

By RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG, B.A, 





Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
HOUSEHOLD READINGS ON 
PROPHECY. 


By A LAYMAN. 


*‘ This is an unpretending little book. It professes 
to be written for use in household reading and teach- 
ing, and in its selection of topics. its mode of treating 
them, and its simple, straightforward, unadorned 
style, the professed object is carefully kept in view.” 
—Guardian, 


Small crown 8vyo, cloth, 5s. 
BELLEROPHON. 


By ARRAN and ISLA LEIGH, 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: CO. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning hae | 3 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 6s, and Ils, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








philosophical. It is written in a firm, bold style, that 
often rises into eloquence.””—Daily Free Press. 

“The answers given to the annihilation theory are 
excellent. All who are interested in tho philosophical 
aspects of this burning question will be delighted? 
—Dundee Advertiser. 

“The author writes with clearness and force, 
Some of his theories and statements indicate that he 
has a strong vision, which can take a wide field 
within its sweep.”"—Christian News. 

“Tt will certainly repay thoughtful psrusal."—The 
Homilist. 

“We are bound to say it deserves thoughtful 
attention."—The Nonconfor mist and Independent 

‘One of the ablest on its side we have yet seen." 
The Greenock Telegraph. 

“Mr, Peill argues with real cogency, much felicity 
of style, and earnest feeling, that restitution is justifi- 
able. We hope that his argument will be widely read 
and pondered.”—The Christian World, 

** We may say that it (the theory) could not possibly 
have found a more calm, dispassionate, and effective 
advocate. For one thing, Mr. Peill makes an end of 
what is called the annihilation theory. The stylein 
which the essay is written merits a special word of 
commendation, for its lucidity and exactness,”—North 
British Daily Mail. 

“It is marked by unusual ability. From what we 
have said, its character and grip will be appreciated. 
The book is a fine piece of reasoning, and shows & 
considerable grasp of Scriptural and spiritual truth.’” 
—The Literary World. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 


Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Now ready, imperial quarto, cloth, price £3 3s. 
HARITABLE and PAROCHIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. By H. SAxOn SNELL, 
Fellow of the Royal I[nstitute of British Architects, 
Member of Council of the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain, &c. 

Illustrated with 47 Lithographic Plates, besides 
Woodcuts of Plans, Elevations, and details of Hos- 
pitals, Workhouses, Infirmaries, Casual Wards, 
Schools, and such like Establishments, erected and 
designed by the Author; also containing copious 
extracts from Official Documents of Government. 
Regulations for the erection of these classes of 
Buildings, and suggestions to Public Boards con- 
templating the erection or alteration and enlargement 
of Buildings. 

B. T. BATSFORD, 52 High Holborn, Lond on. 





Just published, price 1s; by post, 1s 2d. 
AIL-BIRDS; or, the SECRETS 


of the CELLS. By a PrIsON CHAPLAIN. 
WILLIAM Rip@way, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 





On July Ist, Part 1, 23 6d. 
HE MICROGRAPHIC DICTION- 


ARY, a Guide to the Examination and [nvestiga- 
tion of the Structure and Nature of Microscopic Objects. 
By J. W. GrirFitH, M.D., &c., and ARTHUR HENFREY, 
F‘R.S., &c., Professor of Botany in King's College, 
London. 

FOURTH EDITION, illustrated by 53 Plates, and 
more than 800 Woodcuts. Edited by Dr. GrirFiTd, 
assisted by the Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, and Professor 
T. Rupert JONES. To be completed in about 22 
Monthly Parts. 

JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
| \HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY. 


THE Two FAusts. By Charles Grant. 


On A PossiBLE PopuULAR CuLTURK. By Thomas 
Wright. - 

ANCIENT EGYPT, IN ITS COMPARATIVE R&LATIONS. 
By R. S. Poole. 


NOTES FROM A GERMAN VILLAGE. By Professor W. 
Steadman Aldis. 

Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S PHILOSOPHY, AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Dr. A. M. Fairbairn. 

“THEY WERE A GREAT PEOPLE, Sik.” A Contribu- 
tion to some Vexed Questions in Ireland. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. Butler, C.B. 4 

A SPECULATION ABOUT DREAMING. By Dr. Radcliffe. 

Tunis. By A. Gallenga. 

Mr. BENCE JONES’ STORY OF HIS EXPSRIENCES IN 
IRELAND. By the Rev. Father O’Leary. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE N&W TESTAMENT. 
By the Dean of Peterborough. 
Srrawan and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND STREET. 





The following New Works, available for every class of Subscribers, are in daily circulation, and all New Books in every Department of 
Literature, together with the most recent Musical Publications, are added as they issue from the press. 


ENGLISH SECTION :—ZLife of Bishop Wilberforce, Vol. I1.—Life of George IV., by Percy Fitzgerald—Prehistoric 


Europe, 


by James Geikie—Our River, by G. D. Leslie—English Studies, by J. S. Brewer—Our Mission to the Court of 


Marocco, by Captain Trotter—The Library, by Andrew Lang—Life in Western India, by Mrs. Guthrie—History of Ancient 
Egypt, by Professor Rawlinson— Wood Magic, by R. Jefferies—France and the French, by Karl Hillebrand—Journey through 
Nubia to Darfoor, by F. S. Ensor—The Lyrical Drama, by H. Sutherland Edwards—Life of Dr. Whewell, by Mrs. Stair 
Douglas—Life of Voltaire, by James Parton—Ancient Bronze Implements of Great Britain, by J. Evans—At Home in Fiji, 
by C. F. Gordon Cumming—Under the Punkah, by Phil Robinson—The Cat, by St, George Mivart—How I Crossed Africa, 


by Major Serpa Pinto—Seven Years in South Africa, by Dr. Emil Holub—Ayala’s Angel, by Anthony 


‘rollope—From 


Exile, by James Payn—Harry Joscelyn, by Mrs. Oliphant—The Free Lances, by Captain Mayne Reitd—The Chaplain of the 
Fleet, by W. Besant and J, Rice—Romance of the Nineteenth Century, by W. H. Mallock, §e. 


FOREIGN SECTION :—Souvenirs de la Vie Intime de Heine—Les Quatres Vents del’ Esprit, par Victor FIugo—Pompon, 
par H. Malot—Russes et Allemands, par V. Tissot—La Tour des Maures, par E. Daudet—Correspondance de Talleyrand 
et Louis X VIII.—La Revolution, par Henri Taine, Tome 1I.—Le Rancho du Pont de Lianes, par G. Atmard—Le Pavé 
de Paris, par F. de Boisgobey—Naturalisme au Thédtre, par E. Zola—Les Amours dun Interne, par J. Claretié—Poetes 
et Artistes de Italie, par Montegut—Noirs et Rouges, par Cherbuliez—Alsace, par MM. Erckmann-Chatrian—La Maison 


& Vapeur, par Jules 
Weltgeschichte, von L. von Ranke. 


Verne—Le Roi des Grecs, par Adolphe Belot—Memotren zur Zeitgeschichte, von Samarow— 


MUSIC SECTION :—Patience, by Arthur Sullivan—Il Demonio, by Rubinstein—Le Tribut de Zamora, by Gounod—The 
Tower of Babel, by Rubinstein—Il Rinnegato, by Baron Orezy—La Boulangeére, by Ofenbach—Les Contes @ Hoffman, by 
Offenbach—Romeo and Juliet, by Berlioz—The Childhood of Christ, by Berlioz —Faust, by Berlioz—The Martyr of Antioch, 
by Arthur Sullivan—The Building of the Ship, by J. F. Barnett—Olivette, by Audran—Text-Book of Music, by H. C. 
Banister—Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Vols. I. and II,—The Pirates of Penzance, by Arthur Sullivan—Mignon, 
by Ambroise Thomas—Cing-Mars, by Gounod—Carmen, by Bizet—Mejistofele, by Boito—Le Roi de Lahore, by Massenet. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION .—Town Subscription, from One Guinea per Annum. 


Country Subscription, from Two Guineas per 


Annum. Combined Subscription to the Library and Club Premises, from Three Guineas per Annum. 
*,* PROSPECTUSES, WITH FULL DETAILS OF TERMS, Sc., POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SURPLUS BOOKS ON SALE.—Endymion—Life of Colin Camphell—Life of Lord Campbell—Sir Gavan Duffy's Young Ireland—Olinhant's Land of 
Gilead—Miss Bird’s Japan—Catherine of Arragon, by Miss Yong3—Politicil Diary of Lord Ellenboroush—Lvty Blunt's Pilgrimaga to Najl—\Mux Miiller’s Selected 


Essays—Sullivan’s Martyr of Antioch—Audran's Ulivette—Berlioz’ Faust, &c. 
are now on sale at greatly reduced prices. 


Tae above, ani hanirads of other im >ortant works of tha past and present seasons, 
See enlarged Surplus List for Juna, whic will be forwacdsd, post frea, ou applicativa. 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GWILLIANS." 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


FOUR CROTCHETS TO A_ BAR. 


By the AUTHOR of “ THE GWILLIANS.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





- ACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS area TREASURE.” 
Just Ont. Standard. 
The BIG ‘‘J’”’ PEN and the BIG WAVERLEY PEN, 64 and 1s per box. 
Sold by all Stationers thronghont the World. 
1,745 Newspapers recommend Macniven and Cameron’s Pens. 
They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Waverley, the Owl, and the Pickwick Pen. 
Specimen Box, by post, 1s 1d. 
MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 23 to 33 Blair Street, Edinburgh. 
Penmakers to her Majesty’s Government Offices, Edinburgh. Established 1770. 
Beware of the party offering imitations. 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 


Silver Cases, from £2 10s; Gold Cases, from £8 8s. 
PRICE-LISTS AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


67 REGENT STREET, NEXT TO ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


OSLER’S CHINA AND GLASS. 
OSLER’S NEW SHOW ROOMS, extending into Newman 
Street, are NOW OPEN. 


OSLER’'S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for MINTON’S and 


___ WORCESTER PORCELAIN end STONE CHINA. 
OSLER’S MANUFACTORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
SHOW KOOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 











READING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 28s 6d each. 
© A S E § for B I 


Price 2s 6d each, 


NDI’ & 


May be had by order through any Booksellor or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Welhagton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





| AY ALA’S 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 
EDITION DE LUXE. 


On June 39th will be published, 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, AND REPRINTED PIECES. 


2 Vols. 





AMERICA. 


By Josnpu HatrTon. 


TO-DAY in 


World and the New. 


‘ . 
Studies for the Old 

2 vols. crown 8yo, 183. 

“Mr. Joseph Hatton has paid two visits to America within ths past few years; 
andhas shrewdly discovered thit Amaricans know a@ great deal more about 
Great Britain than we know about the United States. The phenomenon is well 
worth recording, and should furnish matter of thought in the old country..... 
A bright and entertaining work.”"—Duaily Telegraph. 

*“ We had marked other passages for quotation, but must refrain, and refer our 
readers to Mr. Hatton's volumes, with the assurance that they wiil find tha 
pictures of ‘ To-Day in America’ exceedingly interesting."—Duily Chronicle. 

** Two most interesting and important volumes."—Buli’s Weekly Messenger. 





Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
ANGEL: a Novel. By Antuony 


TROLLOPS. 3 vols [ At all Librartes. 


ROSE: By the Hon. Mrs. 





a Novel, in 2 vols. 





Cravcock. [Newt week. 
BLAIR ATHOL: a Novel, By “ Bumyknoorte.” 
3 vols. 


“The story told in these prges is, as might be expected, full of interesting 
incident, and difficult as it may be to speak favourably of the average sporting 
novel, in ‘ Blair Athol’ tho reador will find a welcome exception.” —Bell's Life. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 





N 
ERMONS for PASSION-TIDE and EASTER, 
Preacheiin WORCESTER CATHEDRAL, in APRIL, 1831 by ALFRED 
BARRY, D.D, D.C.L, Principal of King’s College, Loadon, Canoa of Westminster, 
aad Chyplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
London : SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, aud CO, Worcester: DaigHTon and Oo. 
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EVERY SATURDAY, price 6d.] 


————___, 


LAN D 


[EVERY SATURDAY, price 64, 


A Journal for all interested in Landed and House Property. 


LAND HOUSES 
for to 
SALE. LET. 





ESTATES FARMS PROPERTY To BUY. 
for to of To SELL 
SALE. LET. ALL KINDS. To LET, 


The Proprietors of LAND have the pleasure to announce that they have arranged to issue with LAND (without additional charge) 
a LARGE MAP of LONDON, in 18 Sections, each Section measuring 12} in. by 18in. This Map, which has been reduced from 
the ORDNANCE SURVEY, and carefully revised and corrected to date, will be produced specially for LAND, and will only be 
obtainable as thus produced with this Journal. The Map is on a scale of 9 inches to the mile, and is divided into half-mile squares ; the 
Streets, Public Buildings, Principal Societies, Clubs, Hospitals, Railway Stations, Piers, Wharves, Docks, &c., are given; and the Map 


being produced on the 


LARGEST SCALE OF ANY PORTABLE MAP 


of London in existence, affords space for all these features being presented clearly and legibly. The Postal Districts and many other 


particulars are also plainly marked. 


The First Section will be issued with LAND of Jury 2np, and the succeeding Sections will be issued weckly with LAND till the whole 
Map is complete. *,* Orders for LAND (including the Map) are now received by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Bookstalls; or 
P.O. Order for 9s 9d sent to the Publishers, will secure LAND being forwarded post free for 18 weeks, together with the 18 Sections 


forming the Map. 


Publishing and Advertising Office of LAND : La Betie Savvace Yarp, Lupcate Hix, Lonpon, E.C. 








Now ready, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


Life in Western India. By 


Mrs. GuTHRIB, Author of ‘‘ Through Russia,”’ &c, 


“« A charming book, remarkable for the variety and 
rrilliance of the pictures which it sets before us.’”’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Love, Honour, and Obey. By 


Iza DuFFus Harpy. 3 vols. 


Reseda. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “Gentianella,” 3 vols, 


Among the Hills. By E. Frances 
Poynter, Author of * My Little Lady.’’ 2 vols. 
“* A touching and powerful story.”—Spectator. 
««* Among the Hills’ deserves high praise as a work 
of art.””"—Academy. 


Sy dn ey. By Georgiana M. 


‘A very pretty story, cleverly devised and whole- 
somely carried out.”"—Saturday Review. 


Harry Joscelyn, By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 
** This book is very clever and entertaining.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


The Future Marquis. By 
CATHARINE CHILDAR. 3 vols. 
“An interesting story, written in an agreeable 
manner,”’—John Bull. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





DOT AND DASH SHORTHAND. 
Twenty-third Thousand. 


No twiste and twirle, and ugly whirls. All symbols 
straight lines, Mr. H. C. Brookes, reporter, tays :— 
«There can be no doubt about the utility of your Dot 
and Dash system. Asa reporter, I use it regularly in 
my practice, and consider that any one may easily 


_ Sttain a speed of 120 words per minute.” Post free, 


63d. Also, 


MNEMONICS : 


- Aids to Memory, for Dates, Facts, Names, Poetry, &c. 


A simple and thoroughly practical Key, post free, 
1s 3d.—Testimonials and particulars free. Sent post 
free, Shortband 63d ; Mnemonics, 1s 3d. ; or the Two 
together, for 1s 6d ; by S, NOBLE, 167 Catherine Street, 
Doncaster. 


NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; 

or, a New and Infallible System to LEARN in 

Three Months how to Read, Write,and Pronounce 

Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. bE 

FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 8v0, pp. 791, price 8s. 
London : DULAU and Co., 37 Soho Square. 








Now ready, with Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5s. 


OUMANIAN FAIRY TALES 
and LEGENDS. Dedicated, by permission, 
to the Queen of Roumania, 
London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


NOTICE.—PROFESSOR JUDD'S New Work on 
‘“ VOLCANOES, WHAT THEY ARE, AND WHAT 
THEY TEACH,” will be ready Next Week. With Ninety-six 
Illustrations on wood, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


It forms the Thirty-fifth Volume of “ The International Scientific Series,” 
Lists of which may be had from the Publishers, 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA per annum. 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, Two Guineas per annum, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in Every Part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, Two Guineas and Upwards, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 











THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSGRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 





Book Societies in Every Part of the Country are supplied with the Newest. 
Books on the Lowest Possible Terms. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
SUMMER EXHIBITION, 


NOW OPEN 
DAILY, NINE TO SEVEN. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


STEPHENS’ WRITING AND COPYING _ INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original ‘Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” . 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 
easy flow, and durability. 

SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 


impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
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* ING, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Author of “ A Handbook of 
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EE 
SCHOOL & COLLEGE PRIZES, 


SELECTED FROM THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


BICKERS AND SON. 
THE HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


complete in 1 vol., printed in a clear 
eS en 4 ribbed paper, royal 8vo, in cloth 
binding, 98; in calf, extra gilt, marbled edges, each 
138 6d. 
MOTLEY’S (JOHN LOTHROP) RISE 
of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. A New Edition, in 
1 yol., of 920 pages, large &vo, beautifully printed 
and neatly bound, 


PRESCOTT’S (W. H.) HISTORY of 
the CONQUEST of MEXICO. A New and Revised 
Edition, with the Author's latest Corrections and 
Additions. Edited by Joun Foster Kirk, In 
1 yol. large 8vo, of over 700 pages, 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the CON- 
QUEST of PERU. A New and Revised Edition, 
with the Author’s latest Corrections and Additions. 
Edited by JOHN FosTER KikK. Uniform with the 
above. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the REIGN 
of FERDINAND and ISABELLA the CATHOLIv. 
A New and Revis d Edition, with the Author’s 
Jatest Corrections and Additions, Edited by JOHN 
Foster Kirk. Over 700 pages. Uniform with 
the above. 


ILLUSTRAPED EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, in extra cloth gilt, 7s 6d; in calf, extra 
gilt, marbled edges, 12s 6d; or in morocco, extra 
gilt, gilt edges, 18s. 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Lilustrated with 12 Photo- 
graphs, from Paintings by eminent British artiste. 


The GIRLHOOD of SHAKESPEARE’S 
HEROINES; a Series of Fifteen Tales. By 
MaRY COWDEN CLARKE. Rearranged by her 
Sister, SABIL!.A NOVELLO. Illustrated with 9 
Photographs, from the Paintings by T. F, Dick- 
see and W.S. Herrick. 

the 


COOK'S VOYAGES ROUND 
WORLD. With an Account o? his Life. By A. 
Kippis, D.D. Illustrated with 12 Plates, repro- 
duced in exact Fac-simile, from Drawings made 
during the Voyages. 


The LIFE of NELSON. By Robert 
SOUTHEY. Illustrated with 12 Plates, by Wertall 
and others, reproduced in permanent Woodbury- 
type. Fac-similes of Nelson’s Handwriting, and 
Plan of Battle of the Nile. 


TALES from SHAKESPEARE. By 
CHARLES and Mary LAMB. Printed at the 
Chiswick Press, on superfine paper. I/lustrated 
with 12 Plates from the “ Boydell Gallery.’ Re- 
produced in permanent Woodbury-type. 


The BEAUTIES of SHAKESPEARE. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM Dopp, LL.D. Elegantly 
—_ on fine paper. Illustrated with 12 Plates. 


produced ia permanent Woodbury-type. 


GOLDSMITH (OLIVER), The LIFE 
and TIMES of. By Jouw Forster. Fifth Edition, 
with 40 Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 


The NATURAL HISTORY and 
ANTIQUITIES of SEL8ORNE. By the Rev. 
GILBERT WHITE, M.A. The Standard Edition by 
BENNE?T. Thoroughly Revised, with additional 
Notes, by JAMES EDMUND HARTING. I!lustrated 
with numerous Engravings, by Thomas Bewick, 
Harvey, and vtl.ers. 


OUR SUMMER MIGRANTS: an 


Account of the Migratory Birds which pass the 
Summer in the British Islands, By J. E. Hart- 


British Birds,” a New Edition «f White’s * Sel- 
borne,” &c. Illustrated with 30 Illustrations on 
Wood, from Designs by Thomas Bewick. 


An INDEX to SHAKESPEARIAN 
THOUGHT. Being a Collection of Allus’ons, 
Reflections, Images, Familiar and Descriptive 
Passages, and Sentiments from the Plays and 
Poems of Shakespeare, alphabetically arranged 
and classified. By CEcIL ARNOLD. Demy §&vo, 
choth, 7s 6d; calf extra, 12s 6d. 

THE BEST ONE-VOLUME EDITION. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS and 
POEMS. A New and Handsome Edition, with 
the Text carefully Revised by Mr. and Mrs. 
CowvEN CLARKE, together with Introductory 
Essay, Copious Life, and Glossary. Elegantly 
printed, complete in 1 vol. roya] §vo, cloth, 9s; 
calf extra, 15s; plain morocco, gilt leaves, 20s ; 
morocco, elegantly gilt, 23s. 

OVERBECK’S bs oY ILLUSTRATED 


EDITION. 

The CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts 
in Verse for the Sundays and Holy-days through- 
out the Year. By Joun Kexsie. Exquisitely 
printed at the Chiswick Press, with elaborate 
borders round every page. Small 4to, with 2¢ 
Illustrations, in Woodbury-type, by Overbeck, 
cloth elegant, 15s; calf antique, 30s; morocco, 
£2 2s. A Smaller Edition, in feap. 8vo, with 12 
Plates, cloth, 53; calf extra, 123; morocco, 18s. 


SCHOOL PRIZES.—A Catalogue of 


Suitable Books, in every Branch of Literature 
= Style of Binding, will be furwarded by post, 
re 


e. 
*,* A Liberal Discount to Schools. 





BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. J 


FIVE POPULAR NOVELS. 


“POLICY and PASSION is quite 


of exceptional interest, and the power displayed 
in itis beyond the common. As the book con- 
tains, besides some capital sketches of character, 
much fresh and original landscape, and is of sin- 
gular interest as an étude de meurs, it is evidently 
a book to be warmly recommended and widely 
read."—Truth. 


“POLICY and PASSION is a Novel 


of considerable power and of decided interest."— 
Atheneum, 


“POLICY and PASSION is a re- 


markably good book, abundantly supplied with 
sketches of character.'—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ POLICY and PASSION is, beyond 


T 


question, a powerful and interesting book...... In 
Thomas Longleat we have a masterly sketch.”"— 
Vanity Fair, 


“An OCEAN FREE-LANCE, in 


respect of variety, spirit, vivid energy, and 
mastery of touch, is amply worthy of the Author, 
who has never yet been surpassed by any one 
who has written of the sea.’’—Graphic. 


“An OCEAN FREE-LANCE is 


crammed full of daring combats, alarming sea- 
fogs and adventures. A storm in mid-ocean is 
described as powerfally as the famous storm on 
land in ‘ David Copperfield.’ ’’—Vanity Fuir. 


Lieutenant BARNABAS. By 


Frank Barrett, Author of ‘Folly Morrison.’ 
3 vols. 


The CAMERONIANS. By James 
Grant, Author of ‘‘The Romance of War,” &c. 
3 vols. 


TWO PRETTY GIRLS. By 


Miss M. A. Lewis. 3 vols. 


Also, early next week. 


A NEW NOVEL, ENTITLED, 


KING LAZARUS. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
New Barlington Street. 





At all Booksellers. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of 
TALLEYRAND and LOUIS XVIII. during the 
Congress of Vienna. With a Preface, Observa- 
tions, and Notes, by M. G. Paniarin. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 24s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her M ajesty. 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S 
NOVELS. 
In Seven Volumes, a yon each. Any Volume can be 
ad separately. 
NANCY. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
JOAN. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 
RED as a ROSE is SHE. 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


New Burlington Street. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Mrs. LYNN LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
“MY LOVE!” E. L Linton, 
Sateen of ‘* Patricia Kemba!l,” ‘* Leam Dundas,” 
Cc. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The NEW 
REPUBLIC.” 
2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. By Witi1am Huerrevrt MALLOCK, 





Small folio, bound in buckram, 21s. 


The ABDICATION; or, Time Tries 
All: a Play in Three Acts. By W. D. Scorr- 
MONCRIEFF. With Seven Fine Etchings by John 
Pettie, R.A., J. M‘Whirter, A.R.A., Colin Hunter, 
baa ge R. W. Macbetb,and W. Q. Orchard. 
son, R.A. 





Crown 8vo, bound in parchment, 83; Large Paper 
copies (only 50 printed), 15s. 
The POEMS of LORD HERBERT of 
CHERBURY,. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
J. CHURTON COLLINS. 
NEW VOLUME of the PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. By D. 
— Murray, Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,” 
vc. 





~ Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth extra, Ct) 
SONGS of a WORKER. By Arthur 


O'SHAUGHNESSY. 


CHEAP EDITION of MOTHS. 


To be ready immediately, post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 


MOTHS. By Ouida. New and Popular 
Edition. 





The MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d each. 
The AGONY COLUMN of the 7/MES, 1800 to 1870. 
Edited by Alice Clay. 
LATTER-DAY LYRICS. Edited by W. Davenpors 
Adams. 
PHILOSOPHY of HANDWRITING. 
Felix de Salamanca. 
The CUPBOARD PAPERS. By Fin-Bec. 
The BOOK of CLERICAL ANECDOTE3. By Jacob 
Larwood. 
PASTIMES and PLAYERS. By Robert Macgregor. 
MELANCHOLY ANATOMISED: a Popular Abridge- 
ment of “ Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy.” 


CURIOSITIES of CRITICISM. By Henry J. 
Jennings. 


"Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 58. 
MY GARDEN WILD, and WHAT I 


GREW THERE, By Francis GeORGR HeatTu, 
Author of “ The Fern World,’ &c. 


By Don 


; Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


BURTON'S ANATOMY of MELAN- 


CHOLY. A New Complete Edition. 


The WANDERING JEW. By M. D. 
Conway. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


The DEAD HEART. By 


GiBBON. A New Edition. 








Charles. 


[Just ready. 


z Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


STARTING in LIFE: a Guide to 


Paren's in Choosing a Profession or Trade for 
their Sons. By FRANCIS DAVENANT, M.A. 
On the 29th inst., price One Shilling. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
for JULY. 





CONTENTS. 

The Comet of a Season, by Justin McCarthy, M.P- 
—The Revised New Testament: its Merits and its 
Demerits, by Rev. T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L.—The 
Earl of Essex’s Rebellion, by Alex. Charles Ewald.— 
Colonial Animals and their Origin, by Andrew 
Wilson, F.R.S.E. Illustrated.—Spring Trouting, by 
Redspinner.—Rising Artists, by Frederick Wedmore. 
— The Transvaal Question, by Frances Eleanor 
Colenso.—A Mote in the Parliamentary Eye, by the- 
Member for Chiltern Hundreds.—Science Notes, by 
W. Mattien Williams—Table Talk, by Sylvanus 
Urban. 





Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, FOR JULY. 


ConTENTS. 

Jaseph’s Coat, by D. Christie Murray. Illustrated 
by Fred. Barnard.—The Unrepresented Majority: 
their Education.—Bewitched in Mid-Ocean, by J. 
Maclaren Cobban.—Strange Players, by Dutton 
Cook.—The Countess Felicita’s Discovery, Part IL.,. 
by Julian Hawthorne.—Whitebuit, by Rev. T. F.. 
Thisleton Dyer, M.A.—Rambles Round Harrow, L,. 
by Alfred Rimmer. With Five Iilustrations.—A 
Heart’s Problem, by Charles Gibbon. 








CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 





HANDBOOKS. 





FOREIGN. 
HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK—English, French, German, 


and Italian. 16mo, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—HOLLAND and BELGIUM. Map, post 8vo, 
6s. 
HANDBOOK—The RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, the 


Black Forest, the Hartz, Thiringerwald, Saxon Switzerland, Riigen, the 
Giant Mountains, Taunus, Odenwald, Elsass,and Lothringen. Map and Plans, 
post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY, Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 
the Tyrol, Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube, from Ulm to 
the Black Sea. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND, the Alps of Savoy and 
Piedmont. The Italian Lakes and Part of Dauphiné. In Two Parts. Maps 
and Plans, post 8vo, 10s 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, Brittany, 
The Seine and Loire, Touraine, Bordeaux, The Garonne, Limousin, The 
Pyrenees, &c. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


* 

HANDBOOK—FRANCE,’ Part II.: Central France, 
Auvergne, The Cevennes, Burgundy, The Rhéne and Saone, Provence, Nimes, 
Arles, Marseilles, The French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, &c. Maps 
and Plans, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVIRONS. Maps and 


Plans, 16mo, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—MEDITERRANEAN; for Travellers in 
General. and especially for Yachtsmen. Describing the Principal Cities, Sea- 
ports, Islands, Harbours, and Border Lands, With nearly 50 Maps, Plans, 
&c., post 8vo, 20s. 


HANDBOOK—ALGERIA and TUNIS, Algiers, Constantine, 


Oran, The Atlas Range, The Regency and City of ‘unis, Carthage, Bizerta, 
&c. Maps and Plans, post Svo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque 
Provinces, Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, 
Granada, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, 
é&c. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 208. 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, Cinfra, Mafra, 


&c. Map and Plan, post 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, Pavia, 
Cremona, The Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, 
Padua, Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, Parma, Modena, Piacenza, 
Genoa, and the Riviera. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, 


Tuscany, Umbria, The Marches, and the late Patrimony of St. Peter. Maps 
and Plans, post Svo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—ROME and its ENVIRONS. Maps and 


Plaus, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY, Naples and its Environs, 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius; Sorrento, Capri, &c.; Amalfi, Pastum, 
Pozzuoli, Capua, Taranto, Bari; Brindisi and the Roads from Rome to Naples. 
Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT, including Descriptions of the 
Course of the Nile through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, The 
Pyramids, acd Thebes, The Suez Canal, The Peninsu'a of Sinai, The Oases, Tha 
Fyoom, &c. In Two Parts, Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK—TURKEY in ASIA, Constantinople, The 


Bosphorus, Dardanelles, Brousa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, ‘I he Seven Churches, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
&e, Maps and Plans, post 8vo, lds, 


HANDBOOK—DENMAREK, Sleswig, Holstein, Copenhagen, 


Jutland, Iceland. Maps and Plans, post 8yo, 63. 


HANDBOOK—SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenberg, 


The Shores of the Baltic, &c. Maps and Plan, post 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK— NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, 


Tae Fjelds and Fjords. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, 


&c, Maps ard Plans, post 8vo, 18s. 


HANDBOOK—BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. Map and Plans, 


post Svo, lds, 


HANDBOOK—MADRAS PRESIDENCY. Maps and Plans, 


post 8vo, 15s, 


HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND, Syria, Palestine, Sinai, Edom, 


The Syrian Deserts, Jerusalem, Petra, Damasous, and Palmyra. Maps and 
Plans, post 8yo, 20s, 


*,* HANDBOOK TRAVELLING MAP OF PALESTINE. In a Case, 12s. 





ENGLISH. 
HANDBOOK—LONDON AS IT IS. A Complete Guide for 


Strangers and Visitors, giving Fuil Descriptions of all Places and Obdjects of 
Interest in the Metropolis, as well as Hotels, Restaurants, Railwarg 
Omnibuses, Cabs, &c. Maps and Plans, 16mo, 3s 6d. v8, 


HANDBOOK--ENVIRONS of LONDON, including a Cirenit 


20 Miles round the Metropolis. Giving Particulars of Railways 
Hotels, &c. Two Parts, post Svo, 2ls. os Dea 


HANDBOOK—ENGLAND and WALES. Describing the 
History and Objects of Interest of each Locality,as wellasthe Means of Access 
Hotels, Lodgings, &c. Alphabetically arranged for the use of Travellers, 
Map, post Svo, 10s, le 


HANDBOOK—EASTERN COUNTIES—Chelmsford, Har. 
wich, Colchester, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury St, Edmund's 
Ipswich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, Cromer. 
&c. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 12s. " 


HANDBOOK — KENT —Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, 


Rochester, Chatham, Map and Plaus, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—SUSSEX—Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, 


Hastivgs, Lewes, Arundel. Map and Plan, post 8yo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—SURREY and HANTS—Kingston, Croydon, 


Reigate, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhiil, Winchester, Southampton, New 
Forest, Portsmouth, and the Isle of Wight. Map3 and Pians, post 8yo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON.—Windsor 
Eton, Reading, Aylesbury, Henley, Oxfurd, Bleaheim, and the Thames. Map 
and Plans, post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET — Salis- 


bury, Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, &c, 
Map, post 8yo, 


HANDBOOK—DEVON—Exeter. Ilfracombe, Linton, Sid- 


mouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. Maps and 
Plans, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—CORN WALL—Lannceston, Penzance, Fal- 


mouth, Ihe Lizard, Land's Ead, &c. Maps, post Svo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK — GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and 
WORCESTER—Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, tewkesbury, Leominster, 
Ross, Malvern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Map and 
Plans, post 8yvo, 


HANDBOOK—NORTH WALES-—Bangor, Carnarvon, 


Beaumaris, Snowdon, Lianberis, Doigelly, Cader ldris, Conway, &c. Map, 
post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK— SOUTH WALES — Monmouth, Llandaff, 


Merthyr, Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, and the 
Wye, &c. Map, post 8vo, 7s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLAND— 
Northampton, Peterborough, Towcester, Daventry, Market Harborough, 
Kettering, Wellingborough, Thrapston, Stamford, Uppingham, Oakham. 
Maps, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and STAF- 
FORD—Matlock, Bakewell, Chatsworta, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, 
Dovedale, Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, Melton 
Mowbray, Wolverhamptos, Lichfleld, Walsall, Tamworth. Map, post 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE—Shrews- 


bury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stockport, 
Birkenhead. Maps and Plans, post 8yvo, 63. 


HANDBOOK—LANCASHIRE—Warrington, Bury, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Biackburn, Wigan, Preston, 
se gma Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, &c. Maps and Plans, post 8yv0, 

8 6d. 


HANDBOOK — YORKSHIRE — Doncaster, Hull, Selby, 


Beverley, Scarborongh, Whitby, Harrogate, 5 Leeds, Wakefield, Brad- 
ford, Halifax, Huddersfield, Sheffield. Map and Plans, post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK—DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND— 


Noweastle, Darlington, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, Sunderland, 
Shields, Berwick, Tynemouth, Alnwick. Map, post Svo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—WESTMORELAND and CUMBERLAND— 
Lancaster, Furness Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, 
Keswick, Grasmere, Ulswater, Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, Appleby. 
Map, post 8vo, 63. 


*," MURRAY'S TRAVELLING MAP OF THE LAKE DISTRICT. 3s 6d, 


HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Melrose, Abbots- 
tord, Glasgow, Dumfries, Galloway, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, Toe Clyde, Oban, 
Inverary, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trosachs, Caledouian Caual, 
Inverness, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Brasmar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, and 
Sutherland. Maps and Plans, post 8yvo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK — IRELAND — Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, 
Galway, Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killarney, Glongariff, Bautry, 
&c, Maps aud Plans, post Syo, 10s. 
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NEW & RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 
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THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


{WIXT GREEK and TURK; or, Jottings 


during a Journey through Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus, in 
the Autumn of 1880. By M. Vatentine Cutrox. With Frontis- 
piece and Map, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND: or, John 


West’s Colonial Experiences. By A. C. Grant. Originally 
published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION, 


AT HOME in FIJI. By C.F. Gornon 


Cummine, Author of “From the Hebrides to the Himalayas.” 
With Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


The LIFE of COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD 
CLYDE. Illustrated by Extracts from his Diary and Corre- 
spondence. By Lieutenant-General SHADWELL, C.B. With 
Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


VALLOMBROSA. By W. W. Srory, Author 


of “ Roba di Roma,” “ Graffiti d’Italia,’’ &e. Post 8vo, 5s. 


The WORKS of HORACE. Translated into 


English Verse, with a Life and Notes. By Sir THEropore 
Martin, K.C.B. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, printed on hand-made 
{In the press. 


paper. 
The LAND of GILEAD. With Excursions 
in the Lebanon. By Laurence Ouipnanr, Author of “ Lord 


Elgin’s Mission to China,” “ Piccadilly,” &c. With Illustrations 


and Maps, 8vo, 21s. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By General Sir E. 


B. Hamtry, K.C.M.G. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A DISCOURSE on SCOTTISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. From the Reformation to the Present Time. With 
Prefatory Remarks on the S. Giles’s Lectures, and Appendix of 
Notes and References. By Cuartes Worpswortn, D.C.L., 
Bishop of St. Andrews. Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


The NEW VIRGINIANS. 


of “Junia,’’ “ Private Life of Galileo,” &c. 


The TRANSVAAL of TO-DAY. By Atrrep 
Aytwarp, Commandant, Transvaal Republic; Captain (late) 
Lydenberg Volunteer Corps. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, with a Map, 6s. 


Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the 


INVASION of thé CRIMEA.—Vol. VI., “The WINTER 
TROUBLES.” With a Map, 8vo, 16s. 


By the Author 


2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


The Cabinet Evition of 
Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the 


CRIMEAN WAR. Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans. 
Vols. I. to VI., price 36s. ; each Volume, containing a Complete 
Subject, is also sold separately, at 6s, viz. :— 
1, The ORIGIN of the WAR, 4. SEBASTOPOL at BAY. 


2. RUSSIA MET and INVADED, 5, The BAITTLE of BALACLAVA, 
3. The BATTLE of the ALMA. 6. The BATTLE of INKERMAN. 


The HISTORY of SCOTLAND: from 
Agricola’s Invasion to the Extinction of the last Jacobite In- 
surrection. By Joun Hitt Burron, D.C.L., Historiographer- 
Royal for Scotland. New Edition, Revised. 8 vols., and Index. 
Crown 8vo, £3 3s. 


A HISTORY of the REIGN of QUEEN 


ANNE. By the Same Auruor. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


A MANUAL of PALMONTOLOGY. For the 


Use of Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles 
of Paleontology. By H. AtieyNe Nicuorson, M.D., D.Se., 
F.R.S.E., &e., Professor of Natural History in the University of 


St. Andrews; Author of “A Manual of Zoology,” &c. Second 
Edition, Revised throughout, and greatly Enlarged. Ilustrated 


with 722 Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 





IN COURSE of PUBLICATION. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by Professor Wittiam Kyicut, LL.D., 
St. Andrews. In crown 8vo Volumes, with Portraits, price 3s 6d. 


The Volumes Published are— 
Vol. I. DESCARTES. By Professor Mauarry. 
Vol. II. BUTLER. By the Rev. W. Lucas Coutts, 


M.A., Hon. Canon of Peterborough. 


Vol. III. BERKELEY. By A. Campsert Fraser, M.A., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


In preparation:—FICcHTR, by Professor Adamson, Owens College, Man- 
chester.—HAMILTON, by Professor Veitch, Glasgow.—Bacon, by Professor 
Nichol, Glasgow.—HEGEL, by Professor Edward Caird, Glasgow.—Hosses, 
by Professor Croom Robertson, London —Humg, by the Editor.—Kant, by 
William Wallace, Merton College, Oxford.—Spinoza, by Dr, Martineau, 
Principal of Manchester New College.—Vi0c0, by Professor Flint, Edinburgh. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas Contins, M.A. 
Complete in 28 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d each. Or in 
14 vols., strong and neatly bound, with calf or vellum back, 
£3 10s. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by Mrs. OLipHant. In course of publica- 
tion. In crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, VOL. XIII. 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE. By Miss Tuackeray (Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie), 
Contents of the Series. 


DANTE. By the Epiror. GOETHE. By A. Haywarp, Q.C. 

VOLTAIRE. By Major-General | RABELAIS. By Watrer Besant, 
Sir E. B. HAMLEY. M.A. 

PASCAL. By Principal Tuttocn.; CALDERON. By E. J. Hasen. 

PETRARCH. By Henry Reeve. ST. SIMON. By Cuirron W. 


MOLIERE. By the Epiror and| _ CO-LINS, M.A. 
F. TARVER, M.A. | CERVANTES, By the Eptror. 


MONTAIGNE. By the Rey. W.; CORNEILLE and RACINE. By 
Lucas COLLINS, M.A, HENRY M. TROLLOPE. 


In preparation :—Rovusskav, by H. G. Graham.—La Fonralne, 
and the Frencu Fasutists, by the Rev. W. L. Collins. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. Including a very Copious Selection of Scientific, 
Technical, and other Terms and Phrases. Designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and as a Handy Book for General Refer- 
ence. By the Rev. James Stormontu. The Pronunciation care- 
fully revised by the Rev. P. H. Puetp, M.A. Cantab. Sixth 
Edition, carefully Revised throughout. Crown 8vo, pp. 800, 7s 6d~. 


COMPLETE WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 
CABINET EDITION. 


Volumes. Printed from a New and Legible Type, in volumes of a con- 
venient and handsome form, price £5, Euch Volume, price 5s, may be had 
separately. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. Novetrs sy Georce Etior. 


AbaM Bepge. With Ilustrations ; .. 38 6d. 
Ture MILL oN THE FLoss, With Illustrations... 3s 6d. 
Fevix Horr, tHe Rapicat. With Illustrations 3s 6d. 
ScENEs oF CLeRIcAL LiFe. With Illustrations 3s. 


Uniform and Complete in 20 


Sinas Marner. With Illustrations 2s 6d. 
Romota. With Vignette re 3s 6d. 
Daniet Deronna. With Vignette 7s 6d. 
MippLeMARCH. With Vignette... 7s 6d. 

IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. Crown 
8v0, 5s. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, in Prose 
and Verse. Selected from the Works of George Eliot. Fifth Edition, 
crown 8vyo, 6s. 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Printed on 
fine paper, with red border, and hands .mely bound, in cloth gilt, fcap. Svo, 
3s 6d; or in elegant leather binding, 5s. 


The CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. By 


the late Professor Jounsron. A New Edition, Revised and 
brought down to the Present Time. By Arruur Herserr 
Cuurcn, M.A., Oxon., Author of “ Food: its Sources, Constitu- 
ents, and Uses,” “ Plain Words about Water,’”’ &c. Illustrated 
with Maps and 102 Engravings on Wood, pp. 618. Crown 8yvo, 
7s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION !SCENES from GREEK PLAYS. 


to LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By GeorceE G. BraDtey, 
M.A., Master of University College, Oxford, and late Head 
Master of Marlborough College. A New and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo. [In September. 


LECTURES in LATIN PROSE, with 
ILLUSTRATIVE EXERCISES. By Grorce G. BRADLEY, 
M.A. i [In preparation. 


The JUGURTHA of SALLUST. By E. P. 


Brooke, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
[In preparation. 


° ° + 

LIVY.—Book II. Edited, with Notes, &c., 
by Hexray Betcuer, M.A., Assistant-Master at King’s College, 
London; and One of the Classical Examiners to the University of 
London. [Nearly ready. 


SECOND LATIN READING BOOK. 
Forming a Continuation of “ Easy Latin Stories.” By G. L. 
Bennett, M.A., Head-Master of the High School, Plymouth. 
Crown 8vo. [In preparation. 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY for 


JUNIOR FORMS of SCHOOLS. By C. G. Grpp, M.A., late 
Head-Master of King Edward VI.’s School, Stratford-upon-Avon. 
16mo. [In the press. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
to GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By Evetyn Assort, M.A., 
LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. A New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. [In August. 


INTRODUCTION to GREEK VERSE COM- 
POSITION. By Artuvur Sipewick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford ; late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and F. D. Moricr, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. [In preparation. 


ESSAYS on ARISTOTLE. Edited by Evetyn 
Assort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford. | In preparation. 


This volume is intended to be a continuat‘on of HELLENICA, and though the 
Essays are concerned with Aristotle only, they will be written from the same 
point of view as the Essays in the previous volume. 


‘SELECTIONS from THUCYDIDES. An Easy 
Greek Reading Book. By E. H. Moorr, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at the High School, Plymouth. [In preparation. 


A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLAND for 


SCHOOLS. By F. Yorx-Powett, M.A., Lecturer at Christ 
Charch, Oxford. With Mans and IJlustrations, small 8vo. 
[In the press. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, By F. W. Cornisn, 


M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. Forming a Volume of 
“ Historical Biographies.’ Small 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


A PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. For 


the Higher Forms of Schools, and for Students preparing for 
Examinations. By W. Tipmarsn, B.A., Head-Master of 
Patney School. Small 8vo. [In the press. 


The RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
and COMPOSITION. By J. Hamsuin Situ, M.A., of Gonville 
and Caius College, and late Lecturer at St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The BEGINNERS DRILL-BOOK of 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Adapted for Middle-Class and 
Ktementary Schools. By James Burton, B.A., First English 
Master in the High School of the Liverpool Institute. Small 
8vo, 1s 6d. 


SHORT READINGS in ENGLISH POETRY. 


Arranged, with Occasional Notes, for the Use of Schools and 
Classes. Edited by H. A. Hertz. Small 8vo, 2s 6d. 


GOLDSMITHS TRAVELLER and 
DESERTED VILLAGE. By C. Sankey, M.A., Head-Master of 
Bary St. Edmund’s Grammar School. Small 8vo, 1s. 


A 
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Edition. Abridged and Adapted for the Use of Pi. ‘ee q 
Artur Sipewicx, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi Col] : 
Oxford, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Fellow ot 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 8vo, 1s 6d each. 


ARISTOPHANES. 
The CLOUDS. The FROGS. 


EURIPIDES. 


IPHIGENIA in TAURIS. 
ALCESTIS. BACCHZ. 


An ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 
By J. HamsBuin Situ, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, 
late Lecturer in Classics at St. Peter’s College, Cambr ; 
Crown 8vyo, 43 6d. ’ 


The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Edited 
with Preface, Introduction, Historical Sketch, Itinerary, Syntax 
Rules, Notes, Indices, Vocabularies, and Maps. By R. W, 
Taytor, M.A., Head-Master of Kelly College, Tavistock, and 
late Fellow of St. Jokn’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo. 

BOOKS I. and II, 386d. BOOKS III. and IV., $8 6d. 
Also separately, BOOK I., 2s 6d ; BOOK II., 2s. 


STORIES from OVID in ELEGIAC VERSE. » 


With Notes for School Use, and Marginal References to the 
Pustic Scuoot Latin Primer. By R. W. Taytor, M.A. New 
and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


STORIES from OVID in HEXAMETER 
VERSE.—METAMORPHOSES. With Notes and Marginal 


References to the Pusitic ScHoot Latin Primer. By R. W. 
Tayror, M.A. New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


SELECTIONS from CAESAR. The GALLIC 
WAR. Edited, with Preface, Life of. Caesar, Text, Notes, Geo- 
graphical and Biographical Index, and Map of Gaul, by G. L. 
Bennett, M.A., Head-Master of the High School, Plymouth, 
Small 8vo, 2s. 


SELECTIONS from the AENEID of 


VERGIL. With Notes. By G. L. Bennett, M.A. Small 8vo, 
1s 6d. 


The KNIGHTS. PLUTUS, 


The CYCLOPS. 
HECUBA. 


ION. ELECTRA. 


FIRST STEPS in LATIN. By F. Rircar, 


M.A., Assistant-Master at the High School, Plymouth. Crown 
8vo, ls 6d. 


GRADATIM. An Easy Translation Book for 
Beginners. By H. R. Heatiey, M.A., and H. N. Kinepon, B.A, 
Assistant-Masters at Hillbrow School, Rugby. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND. By. 


Louise Creicuton, Author of “ Life of the Black Prince,” “ Sir 
Walter Ralegh,”’ &c. With Forty Illustrations, 18mo, 2s 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. By the Rev. 


J. Franck Bricut, M.A., Fellow of University College, and 
Historical Lecturer at Balliol, New, and University Colleges, 
Oxford; late Master of the Modern School at Marlborough 
College. With numerous Maps and Plans. New Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo. 


Period I.—_MEDIZVAL MONARCHY : the Departure 


of the Romans, to Richard LI. From A.D. 449 to A.D. 1485. 43 6d. 


Period II.—PERSONAL MONARCHY: Henry VII. to 


James If. From A.D. 1485 to A.D. 1638, 5s. 


Period III. — CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY: 
a and Mary, to the Present Time. From A.D. 1689 to A.D. 1837. 


A GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, 
and DESCRIPTIVE, for BEGINNERS. Vol. I. The BRITISH 
EMPIRE. By L. B. Lane. Edited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With 
Maps, small 8vo, 2s 6d. 

Part I. The BRITISH ISLES. 1s 6d. Part II. The BRITI3H POSSESSIONS. 1: 64 


ELEMENTARY COURSE of PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. By A. M. Worruincton, M.A., F.R.A.S., Assistant- 
Master at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
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